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ABSTRACT 


Metropolitan  Community  Churches,  and  other  queer-affirming  congregations,  are 
communities  of  faith  for  a  population  that  is  at  once  privileged  and  oppressed:  privileged, 
because  those  who  self-identify  as  queer  are  often  from  the  middle  and  professional  classes,  and 
oppressed  because  of  the  social  and  religious  anti-queer  stigma  that  is  still  a  very  large  part  of  the 
dominant  culture.  Because  of  this  oppression,  it  is  predictable  that  congregants  will,  to  some 
extent,  experience  feelings  of  grief,  shame,  and  anger:  grief  because  of  the  loss  of  relationships, 
privilege,  and  social  standing  that  frequently  accompany  coming  out,  grief  over  the  losses  due  to 
the  HIV/AIDS  pandemic,  anger  as  a  result  of  rejection,  and  shame  as  an  unconscious  response  to 
the  anti-queer  stigma  that  surrounds  us  still.  In  some  cases,  it  is  fair  to  describe  the  coming-out 
process  as  traumatic.  This  presents  a  critical  pastoral  care  issue  for  queer  congregations  because 
the  behavioral  characteristics  of  unresolved  grief,  anger,  shame,  and  trauma  are  the  exact 
opposites  of  those  found  in  a  thriving  congregation.  A  model  for  the  healing  process  can  be 
developed  by  combining  models  for  recovery  from  post-traumatic  stress  with  models  of  the 
developmental  tasks  involved  in  re-integrating  sexual  and/or  gender  identity.  Reflection  on  the 
model  reveals  that  our  usual  church  activities  help  a  great  deal  in  some  stages  of  healing,  but 
under-emphasize  the  need  to  remember,  and  mourn,  our  shared  losses.  We  can  create 
opportunities  in  public  worship  that  facilitate  this  remembrance  and  mourning.  In  so  doing,  we 
can  present  a  vision  of  Jesus  that  reinforces  those  in  the  Christian  tradition  who,  in  the  words  of 
UFMCC,  "seek  to  serve  among  those  reconciling  their  sexuality  with  their  spirituality." 


IX 


CHAPTER  ONE 


INTRODUCTION 


...And  Jesus  said,  "Come  to  the  water,  stand  by  my  side. 
I  know  you  are  thirsty;  you  won 't  be  denied. 
I  felt  every  teardrop  when  in  darkness  you  cried, 
And  I  strove  to  remind  you  that  for  those  tears,  I  died.  " 

—Marsha  Stevens 


There  is  a  certain  first-time  churchgoer,  familiar  to  every  Metropolitan  Community 
Church  (MCC)  pastor,  whom  you  will  not  encounter  in  the  plethora  of  church  development 
books.  He  comes  into  church  during  the  sermon,  sits  in  the  back  row,  and  leaves  without 
speaking  to  anybody.  Or,  she  sits  in  the  third  or  fourth  row  from  the  front,  knows  all  the  hymns, 
and  sings  them  with  unusual  fervor.  If  your  church  has  a  surveillance  camera,  you  may  have  seen 
a  couple  who  drive  up  to  the  church,  sit  in  the  parking  lot  for  a  while,  and  drive  away.  Or, 
perhaps  they  drive  around  the  block  three  or  four  times,  finally  driving  away...  that  is,  until  that 
one  Sunday  when  they  finally  park  the  car,  get  out,  and  come  in. 

This  first-time  churchgoer  will  not  leave  a  name  or  contact  information,  will  not  chat 
during  the  coffee  hour.  Rather,  this  visitor  stays  for  a  long  time  in  her  pew  after  church,  praying 
silently  or  perhaps  weeping. 

Every  pastor  in  the  Metropolitan  Community  Churches  (MCC)  knows  this  visitor.  In 
fact,  many  if  not  most  of  us  have,  ourselves,  been  this  visitor.  In  my  case,  before  I  walked  into 
MCC  Santa  Barbara  on  my  own  for  the  first  time,  I  spent  four  consecutive  weeks  sitting  in  the 


Marsha  Stevens,  "For  Those  Tears  I  Died,"  recorded  on  Marsha  Stevens,  In  Retrospect 
(Costa  Mesa,  CA:  BALM  Publishing  [Born- Again  Lesbian  Music]),  Sound  Recording. 
Permission  to  quote  these  lyrics  is  pending. 
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parking  lot.  For  these  four  weeks,  I  drove  to  the  MCC  on  Sunday  nights,  arrived  after  the  service 
had  begun,  and  just  sat  in  my  car  and  listened  to  the  singing,  before  driving  home.  I  was  afraid 
to  come  into  this  strange  church,  full  of  homosexuals,  where  they  taught  that  it  wasn't  a  sin  to  be 
queer.  I  wasn't  yet  sure  who  I  was;  I  was  afraid  that  I  would  damn  my  immortal  soul  by 
participating. 

A  year  and  a  half  after  that  first  encounter,  I  joined  the  church.  After  nine  years,  I 
became  ordained.  I  love  MCC  -  haloes,  warts,  and  all  —  and  share  its  passion  for  liberating 
queer  people  by  sharing  the  message  of  God's  all-inclusive  love.  It  is  that  unique  mission  that 
drove  me  to  do  this  research. 

Goals 

While  every  church  will  attract  newcomers  who  are  in  some  degree  or  other  of  crisis,  or 
in  a  life  transition,  MCC  has  a  significant  difference.  Our  primary  outreach  is  with  the  lesbian, 
gay,  transgendered,  bisexual,  queer-identified,  and  supportively  straight  communities.  We 
minister  among  people  who  are  regularly  demonized  and  scapegoated  in  the  dominant  culture. 
At  our  best,  we  co-create  healing  and  restoration  from  that  oppression,  and  from  the  oppressions 
of  gender,  race,  and  class.  We  hold  out  the  promise  of  God's  relentless  love  for  us  just  as  we  are. 
That's  at  our  best. 

At  our  worst,  however,  our  churches  can  be  places  where  hurt  and  angry  people  continue 
to  hurt  each  other.  This  is  especially  problematic  in  small  churches,  which  make  up  the  lion's 
share  of  MCC  congregations.  I  am  interested  in  proposing  strategies  by  which  MCC's  can  more 
intentionally,  and  more  robustly,  be  places  of  healing.  Academic  studies  of  MCC  are  not  many; 
I  believe  this  work  will  fill  important  gaps  in  our  self-understanding  and  in  the  pastoral  theology 
of  queer  church  life. 


In  this  work,  I  will  focus  on  the  impact  of  anti-gay  prejudice  and  stigma  on  the  individual 
and  corporate  psyches  of  queer  folk  and  queer  communities.  Specifically,  I  will  explore  sexual 
shame  in  queer  people  -  shame  that  is  reinforced  and  amplified  by  a  homophobic  culture  —as 
well  as  anger,  and  grief,  associated  with  spiritual  violence  as  well  as  with  the  traumatic 
experience  of  the  HIV/AIDS  epidemic.  As  a  pastor,  I  am  interested  in  the  hurtful  effects  of 
shame,  anger,  and  grief  on  the  individual  and,  through  individuals,  on  the  dynamics  of  a 
congregation.  I  will  argue  that  these  emotions,  and  their  psychic  aftereffects,  can  be  significant 
factors  in  church  dysfunction.  After  describing  the  links  between  individual  shame  and  trauma 
on  the  one  hand,  and  congregational  dysfunction  on  the  other,  I  propose  a  model  for  the 
intentionally  healing  congregation.  This  model  has  three  aspects:  affirmation  and  the  creation  of 
safety  (which,  I  believe,  we  generally  do  well);  mourning  (which,  I  think,  we  don't  always  do 
well);  and  re-engaging  life.  Throughout  its  first  40  years,  MCC  has  above  all  practiced  re- 
engagement  in  the  form  of  activism  for  queer  civil  rights;  I  will  discuss  this  activism  and  other, 
newer,  ways  in  which  we  live  into  God's  realm.  In  conclusion,  I  offer  some  practical  resources 
by  which  the  congregation  can  engage  queer  healing  in  the  light  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ. 

I  bring  the  following  formation  to  this  work:  a  middle-aged,  middle-class  Anglo  woman, 
raised  Roman  Catholic,  second-generation  American,  who  came  out  as  a  lesbian  at  age  40.  My 
current  social  location  is  in  the  professional  class.  I  am  ordained  in  the  Metropolitan  Community 
Churches,  and  served  six  years  in  my  first  pastorate.  I've  also  been  an  advocate  for  the  homeless 
and  the  homeless  mentally  ill,  for  people  living  with  HIV/ AIDS,  and  for  the  legal  recognition  of 
same-sex  marriage.  I've  been  a  happily  married  lesbian  for  thirteen  years  and,  since  2004, 
recognized  as  a  married  person  in  Massachusetts. 


Definitions,  Scope  and  Limitations 

Definitions 

I  have  chosen  the  descriptor  "queer"  for  those  whose  sexual  and/or  gender  identity,  or 
attitudes  about  sexual  and/or  gender  conformity,  differ  from  the  norms  of  the  dominant  culture.  It 
would  be  fair  to  say  that  I  am  also  using  "queer"  as  an  umbrella  term  to  cover  the  GLBT 
communities.  I  am  aware  that  in  doing  so,  I  risk  obscuring  the  different  particularities  among 
translesbigay  people.  I  choose  to  take  that  risk  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  since  there  is  no  way 
to  name  all  the  possible  sexual  and  gender  identities  that  our  congregants  claim. 

I  also  acknowledge  that  the  word  "queer"  has  also  served  as  an  epithet,  too  often 
accompanied  by  physical  violence.  I  ask  the  indulgence  of  those  who  have  associated  the  "Q" 
word  with  trauma,  as  I  invoke  its  use  to  describe  a  way  of  looking  at  the  world  that  is 
deliberately  and  proudly  different  from  convention..  I  intend  to  include,  under  "queer,"  not  only 
those  who  are  consciously  and  deliberately  transgressive,  but  also  those  who  simply  live  gender 
and  sexual  roles  that  are  different  from  those  of  the  dominant  culture  but  who  are  otherwise 
unremarkable. 

"Healing"  is  a  more  difficult  concept  to  describe.  The  word  itself  can  be  understood  as  a 
verb  form:  the  community  that  acts  to  promote  health  in  others,  as  would  a  physician  or  a 
physical  therapist.  It  can  also  be  read  as  an  adjective:  the  community  that  is  internally  mending 
from  an  injury,  or  internally  gathering  strength  after  an  illness.  While  I  wish  to  preserve  the 
ambiguity,  I  am  more  interested  in  the  second  understanding. 

To  speak  of  healing,  or  making  whole,  can  have  the  effect  of  dividing  groups  or  people 
into  opposing  categories  -  the  well  on  the  one  hand,  the  sick  (or  pathological)  on  the  other.  This 


dichotomy  is  false  and  destructive.  In  his  article  "Promoting  Healthy  Congregations,"  Alban 

Institute  author  Peter  Steinke  quotes  Susan  Sontag: 

"Everyone  who  is  born  holds  dual  citizenship,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  well  and  the 
kingdom  of  the  sick,"  Susan  Sontag  notes.  "Although  we  prefer  to  use  only  the  good 
passport,  sooner  or  later  each  of  us  is  obliged,  at  least  for  a  spell,  to  identify  ourselves  as 
citizens  of  that  other  place.""  Potentially,  congregations  can  be  members  of  both 
kingdoms.  Health  is  a  process,  not  a  thing  or  state.3 

I  assume  here  that  every  member,  sooner  or  later,  has  injuries  to  the  body  and/or  spirit 
that  require  mending  so  that  she  or  he  can  function  at  peak  strength  again.  It  is  my  thesis  that  the 
same  process  occurs  in  the  body  of  members,  if  only  as  fallout  of  the  hurts  that  individual 
members  experience.  It  has  sometimes  been  observed  that  "Christians  shoot  their  wounded," 
either  by  pathologizing  and  excluding  people  who  are  hurting  or  who  are  publicly  transgressive 
of  the  churches'  norms.  What  I  have  in  mind  is  a  healing  process  that  does  not  pathologize,  does 
not  deliberately  marginalize  the  weaker  or  more  troubled.  I  assume  that  we  all,  individually  and 
together,  have  some  measure  of  strength  and  some  measure  of  trouble. 

"Community"  is  a  word  that  is  easily  thrown  around  to  simply  group  people:  Boston 
politicians  have  liaisons  to  the  gay,  Haitian,  and  Cape  Verdean  "communities",  Ramadan  is  said 
to  be  observed  by  "the  Muslim  community",  and  so  forth.  The  word  can  refer  to  a  somewhat 
artificial  grouping  of  a  very  heterogeneous  collection  of  individuals,  based  on  a  single  shared 
characteristic;  such  a  group  could  be  very  divided  along  lines  of  class,  gender,  or  political 
interests.  Here  I  do  not  use  the  term  as  a  simple  umbrella  of  this  sort.  Rather,  by  "community"  I 


"  Susan  Sontag,  Illness  as  Metaphor  (New  York:  Vintage,  1977),  1. 
3  Peter  L.  Steinke,  "Promoting  Healthy  Congregations,"  Alban  Weekly,  no.  116  (2006). 
http://www.  alban.  org/conversation.aspx?q=printme&id=2868. 


mean  an  association,  or  network,  of  people  who  come  together  by  choice,  with  an  understanding 

of  mutual  respect  and  care  for  one  another. 

Limitations 

I  am  interested  in  congregations  that  are,  for  the  most  part,  queer  -  not  merely  "open  and 
affirming."  My  experience  comes  out  of  mostly  Anglo  churches,  almost  all  of  them  MCC's,  in 
the  U.S.,  and  so  my  focus  will  be  on  these  MCC  congregations.  For  the  most  part,  I  will  not 
explore  differences  in  queer  life  among  queers  with  disparate  social  locations  -  African 
American,  Asian/Pacific  Islanders  and  Asian/Pacific  Islander/ American,  Latino/a,  immigrant  and 
the  like.  For  the  most  part,  I  will  pay  attention  to  the  dynamics  resulting  when  members  of  a 
congregation  are  previously  churched,  forming  a  spiritual  identity  before  they  form  a  queer 
identity  that  necessitates  the  re-forming  of  spiritual  identity.  I  am  not  interested,  here,  in 
addressing  resources  for  shifting  mental  formations  about  sexuality  and  spirituality,  since  these 
resources  already  exist  in  abundance. 
Methodology 

My  approach  to  this  work  is  a  liberation-theological  one.  I  begin  with  the  revelation  of 
God  —  Her  power,  love,  and  wisdom  —  in  the  lived  experiences  of  queer  people.  I  stipulate  that 
being  queer  is  part  of  the  God-given  natural  variation  of  human  sexualities;  as  such,  it  is  neither 
intrinsically  sinful  nor  a  pathology  from  which  one  should  seek  to  be  cured.  My  assumption 
about  the  queer  experience  is  that  we  have  a  right  to  live,  pure  and  simple;  I  affirm  the  positive 
moral  good  of  those  intimate  and  sexual  relationships  between  adult  human  beings  that  are 
consensual  and  mutual,  whether  or  not  the  parties  are  of  different  genders;  I  also  affirm  God's 
creativity  as  evidenced  through  people  who  have  varying  types  of  gender  identity  and  gender 
presentation. 


I  will  not  engage  arguments  from  Scripture  against  gay,  lesbian,  bisexual,  or  transgender 
people;  there  is  an  excellent  survey  of  the  literature  on  this  topic  in  Robert  E.  Goss'  Queering 
Christ  .4  Goss's  review  and  analysis  can  be  summarized  in  the  following: 

The  brief  answer  is  that  Biblical  references  to  homoeroticism,  and  the  Biblical  texts  that 
are  said  to  refer  to  homoeroticism,  do  not  address  queerness  as  we  currently  understand  it.  In  the 
first  place,  any  claim  that  the  Bible  condemns  "homosexuality"  is  based  on  either  mistranslation 
or  misinterpretation,  since  "homosexuality"  is  a  social  construction  that  dates  only  from  1870.  In 
the  First  Testament,  the  condemnations  of  anal  sex  arise  from  a  cultural  need  to  uphold  male 
honor.5  The  Leviticus  texts,  18:22  and  20:13,  condemn  penetration  of  one  male  by  another  male 
because  the  one  penetrated  has  his  social  status  diminished  to  that  of  a  woman,  and  therefore  has 
had  his  honor  destroyed.  The  story  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  does  not  condemn  consensual 
queerness.  The  text  in  Genesis  19  stands  parallel  to  Judges  19  and  in  contrast  to  Genesis  18;  the 
sin  of  Sodom  is  that  its  men,  like  the  men  of  Gibeah,  used  sexual  violence  against  men  whom 
they  wished  to  dominate  (or,  in  Gibeah,  against  the  women  who  were  under  the  men's 
protection),  thereby  robbing  those  men  of  their  honor. 

In  the  Gospel  texts,  Jesus  says  and  does  absolutely  nothing  against  "homosexuality"  or 
homoerotic  behavior.  With  Paul,  as  with  the  First  Testament,  the  apostle's  comments  on 
homoeroticism  do  not  address  20th  and  21st  -  century  social  constructions.  In  the  Epistles,  the 
terms  malakoi  and  arsenokoitai  in  1  Corinthians  6:9  can  not  be  accurately  translated  to  mean 
"homosexuals."  The  first  refers  to  men  who  are  effeminate  or  otherwise  "feminized,"  making 


Robert  E.  Goss,  Queering  Christ:  Beyond  Jesus  Acted  Up  (Cleveland:  Pilgrim  Press, 
2002),  185-203. 

Biblical  prohibitions  on  cross-dressing  are  likewise  connected  to  male  honor,  to  a 
cultural  need  to  order  gender  in  a  binary  way,  and  possibly  as  a  reaction  to  the  customs  of 
neighbors'  religious  practices. 
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them  less  than  true  men;  the  second,  arsenokoitai,  refers  to  men  who  unjustly  and  abusively 
penetrate  other  men.  Neither  of  these  terms  applies  to  contemporary  men  (or  women)  in 
consensual  homoerotic  relationships.  The  homoerotic  acts  implied  in  Romans  1:26-27,  likewise, 
need  to  be  interpreted  in  the  context  of  ancient  sexuality  and  gender  codes.  The  phrase  "para 
physin,"  usually  translated  as  "unnatural,"  does  not  mean  that  Paul  condemned  straight  people 
who  engaged  in  homoerotic  acts.  Neither  does  it  make  sense  to  say  that  Paul  was  speaking  of 
anal  sex  between  a  man  and  a  woman.  Per  Bernadette  Brooten,  Paul's  description  as  "unnatural" 
meant  the  violation  of  a  divine  order  in  which  the  male  dominates  the  female.6  Paul's  attitudes 
towards  homoeroticism,  like  his  attitudes  towards  women  and  towards  slavery,  can  and  should 
be  discounted.  They  do  not  address  current  social  constructions. 

Similarly,  I  will  not  refute  Scriptural  grounds  for  those  Christian  groups  who  advocate 
self-named  conversion  ministries  for  queer  people,  but  simply  posit  from  experience  —  my  own 
pastoral  experience,  and  that  of  MCC  as  a  whole  —  as  well  as  clinical  research,  that  such  a 
change  is  neither  desirable,  possible,  nor  scripturally  mandated.7 


Bernadette  J.  Brooten,  Love  between  Women:  Early  Christian  Responses  to  Female 
Homoeroticism  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1996). 

7  For  discussions  of  the  effectiveness  and/or  ethics  of  ex-gay  programming,  see  for 
example  Dominic  Davies  and  Charles  Neal,  eds.,  Pink  Therapy:  A  Guide  for  Counsellors  and 
Therapists  Working  with  Lesbian,  Gay,  and  Bisexual  Clients  (Bristol,  PA:  Open  University 
Press,  1996),  17-9,  Kathleen  Y.  Ritter  and  Anthony  I.  Terndrup,  Handbook  of  Affirmative 
Psychotherapy  with  Lesbians  and  Gay  Men  (New  York:  Guilford,  2002),  277-83.  For  an 
example  of  anecdotal  evidence,  see  the  narrative  in  Mel  White,  Stranger  at  the  Gate:  To  Be  Gay 
and  Christian  in  America  (New  York:  Simon  &  Schuster,  1994). See  also  Michelle  Wolkomir, 
"Be  Not  Deceived":  The  Sacred  and  Sexual  Struggles  of  Gay  and  Ex-Gay  Christian  Men  (New 
Brunswick,  NJ:  Rutgers  University  Press,  2006),  12-3. 1  concede  that  for  some  people  who  are 
strongly  motivated  to  stay  in  their  religious  and  social  networks,  "change"  programming  can  help 
them  to  maintain  a  straight  identity  and  (at  least  outwardly)  a  heterosexual  life.  However,  I  do 
not  believe  I  have  met  anyone  whose  inner  sexual  orientation  has  changed.  On  the  contrary,  I 
have  met  many  people  who  found,  like  White,  that  self-described  change  therapies  only  made 
them  more  confused,  miserable,  and  unsure  that  God/dess  could  love  them. 


When  interpreting  Scripture,  I  more  or  less  follow  the  understanding  of  divine  revelation 
that  is  expressed  in  the  Wesleyan  quadrilateral.  I  believe  that  God  speaks  to  us  through 
Scripture,  tradition,  reason,  and  experience.  Where  Scripture  disagrees  with  itself,  I  am  guided 
by  God's  preferential  option  for  the  poor,  outcast,  and  oppressed. 

In  this  work,  my  Scriptural  grounding  principally  lies  in  the  Gospels.  I  choose  this  focus 

on  Jesus  for  two  reasons.  First  of  all,  I  understand  the  life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ 

to  be  the  central  story  of  the  Christian  faith.  In  the  second  place,  I  wish  to  speak  to  my  MCC 

colleagues,  all  of  whom  have  different  backgrounds  in  theology  and  religious  upbringing. 

MCC's  religious  diversity  makes  it  problematic  to  address  "tradition,"  since  almost  every 

imaginable  Christian  tradition  is  represented  in  MCC  (along  with  traditions  outside  Christianity). 

The  most  logical  beginning  point  for  our  theology,  then,  is  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Christ, 

who  is  the  common  thread  of  all  our  traditions.  The  question  "What  Would  Jesus  Do?"  offers,  I 

believe,  the  greatest  possibility  for  common  ground.  Goss  gives  a  succinct  answer  to  that 

question: 

There  are  no  sayings  of  Jesus  against  same-sex  relationships.  Jesus  inclusively 
accepted  people;  he  had  little  to  say  about  sexuality  except  for  those  few  occasions  where 
he  condemned  exploitation  or  double  standards.  If  the  churches  spent  as  much  time  as 
Jesus  did  on  sexuality,  there  would  be  a  lot  healthier  congregations  welcoming  and  not 
excluding  folks  based  on  sexual  orientation.  Jesus'  focus  in  his  ministry  was  on  justice, 
love,  and  inclusion.  He  saw  hypocrisy  and  injustice  as  far  greater  threats  to  the  love  of 
God.8 

I  am  interested  not  just  in  a  queer-liberationist  theology,  but  also  in  a  queer-liberationist 
pastoral  theology.  For  such  a  theology  to  be  useful,  it  must  be  grounded  not  only  in  Christ,  but 


Goss,  197. 
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also  in  the  human  needs  that  elicit  a  pastoral  response  -  at  both  the  communal,  and  also  the 
individual,  level. 

We  are  drawn  together  as  MCC  by  a  common  thirst  -  for  respect,  for  affirmation  of  our 
queerly  embodied  selves,  for  a  spiritual  grounding  and  growth  that  does  not  force  us  to  lie  about 
our  gender  and/or  sexual  variance  from  the  norms  of  the  dominant  culture.  This  common  thirst  is 
our  greatest  bond.  And  like  all  things  that  hold  groups  together  -  reminiscent  of  a  joke  about  duct 
tape  -  it  has  both  a  "light"  and  a  dark,  or  "shadow,"  side.9  A  group  of  people  cannot  truly  be  a 
faith  community  without  relationship;  similarly,  a  connection  between  two  or  more  people 
cannot  be  a  relationship  if  it  is  not  honest  and  loving.  If  we  are  to  grow  together  in  faith,  strength, 
health,  hope,  and  love,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  lovingly  acknowledge  the  "shadow"  side  of 
our  common  experiences. 

In  recent  years,  the  literature  on  church  growth  and  vitality  has  swung  back  from  a 
mechanistic  to  a  relational  emphasis.  However,  whether  we  are  concerned  with  counting  the 
number  of  parking  spaces  and  multiplying  by  nine,  or  describing  the  family  system  of  our 
congregation,  we  will  still  be  missing  something  if  we  simply  use  "off  the  shelf  church  models 
from  the  dominant  culture.  If  we  wish  to  be  effective,  we  must  also  consider  the  issues  that  our 
congregants  will,  reliably  and  predictably,  bring  into  an  MCC  setting  as  long  as  we  are  living  in 
homophobic  cultures. 

As  resources  for  describing  the  congregation,  I  will  begin  with  models  of  the  "healthy"  or 
"vibrant"  congregation.  Three  more  or  less  overlapping  models,  by  Peter  Steinke,  Nancy 
Horvath-Zurn,  and  Christian  Schwarz  respectively,  will  indicate  numerous  common  traits.  Three 


Why  is  duct  tape  like  The  Force?  Because  it  has  a  Light  Side,  it  has  a  Dark  Side,  and  it 
holds  the  universe  together. 
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of  the  crucial  factors  for  a  healthy  church  —  trust,  loving  relationships,  and  an  ability  to  engage 
and  manage  conflict  -  are  also  addressed  in  the  literature  on  congregations  that  have  experienced 
clergy  sexual  abuse,  but  in  a  very  a  different  light.  A  study  of  the  indicators  of  past  abuse  in  a 
congregation  will  show  that  these  interpersonal  skills  can  become  critically  impaired  for  people 
or  groups  that  are  recovering  from  many  other  kinds  of  abuse. 

I  propose  to  "queer"  these  congregational  studies  by  linking  them  with  models  of 
recovery  for  individuals  who  have  been  traumatized.  While  not  specific  to  MCC,  Kimberly 
Mahaffy's  research  on  Christian  lesbians  is  valuable  for  empirically  supporting  what  MCC 
pastors  already  know  intuitively:  that  re-integration  may  be  hardest  for  those  who  have  been 
evangelical  Christians  before  coming  out.10  The  extra  difficulty  in  integrating  a  new  sexual 
identity  comes  from  the  layers  of  condemnation  that  have  been  internalized,  and  from  the  loss  of 
trust  in  church,  church  people,  and  God  -  not  to  mention  feelings  of  anger  and  shame  —  that 
predictably  follows  marginalization  or  expulsion  from  a  faith  community.  Judith  Herman's  work 
on  trauma  recovery  has  been  applied  by  such  writers  as  the  late  Eric  Rofes  and  Mona  West  to 
describe  strategies  for  a  community  traumatized  by  HIV/ AIDS.  Leanne  McCall  Tigert  has  also 
used  trauma  theory  to  describe  the  processes  of  identity  re-integration,  and  coping,  in  the  process 
of  coming  out.1 1  These  recovery  models  propose  a  three-fold  strategy  of  offering  safety, 


10  Kimberly  A.  Mahaffy,  "Cognitive  Dissonance  and  Its  Resolution:  A  Study  of  Lesbian 
Christians,"  Journal  for  the  Scientific  Study  of  Religion  35,  no.  4  (1996):  392-402. 

Deryn  Guest,  "Queering  Lamentations,"  in  The  Queer  Bible  Commentary,  ed.  Deryn 
Guest  et  al.  (SCM  Press,  2006),  Judith  Lewis  Herman,  Trauma  and  Recovery,  Rev.  ed.  (New 
York:  Basic  Books,  1997),  Eric  E.  Rofes,  Reviving  the  Tribe:  Regenerating  Gay  Men's  Sexuality 
and  Culture  in  the  Ongoing  Epidemic,  Haworth  Gay  &  Lesbian  Studies  (New  York:  Haworth 
Press,  1996),  Leanne  McCall  Tigert,  Coming  out  through  Fire:  Surviving  the  Trauma  of 
Homophobia  (Cleveland,  OH:  United  Church  Press,  1999),  Mona  West,  "The  Gift  of  Voice,  the 
Gift  of  Tears:  A  Queer  Reading  of  Lamentations  in  the  Context  of  AIDS,"  in  Queer  Commentary 
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mourning,  and  re-engaging  -  activities  that,  along  with  spiritualities  of  the  erotic,  offer  insights 
into  what  preaching,  worship,  and  social  action  might  look  like  in  the  healing  queer  community. 
Chapter  Outline 

In  the  next  chapter,  I  begin  by  sketching  the  context  in  which  queer  people  live,  and 
against  which  we  seek  spiritual  grounding.  Since  this  context  includes  the  "triple  whammy"  of 
marginalization  by  society,  by  church,  and  by  family,  the  very  idea  of  forming  "church"  is 
problematic.  When  one's  oppression  is  so  undergirded  and  reinforced  by  religion,  we  can  expect 
some  initial  level  of  distrust  from  congregants,  especially  first-time  visitors.  I  will  also 
summarize  the  history  and  development  of  the  MCC  -  as  a  change  agent  for  queer  rights,  as  a 
spiritual  community,  and  as  a  community  of  care  in  response  to  HIV/ AIDS. 

In  Chapters  Three  and  Four,  I  examine  how  shame  and  trauma,  and  their  psychic 
aftereffects,  can  contribute  to  church  dysfunction.  Chapter  Three  develops  the  implications  of 
unresolved  shame  for  the  life  of  a  community,  and  recommends  interventions.  Chapter  Four 
explores  both  the  coming-out  process,  and  the  HIV/AIDS  pandemic,  through  the  lens  of  trauma 
theory,  and  proposes  a  threefold  strategy  of  recovery  from  trauma:  establishing  safety,  mourning, 
and  re-committing  to  abundant  life. 

Chapter  Five  includes  some  specific  reflections  and  suggestions  on  MCC's  spirituality 
and  engagement  for  social  justice.  This  chapter  and  the  appendices  offer  some  practical  worship 
and  preaching  resources  for  the  healing  community. 

If  our  congregations  are  to  be  places  of  healing,  they  must  be  places  where  we  encounter 
the  living,  liberating  God  of  Jesus  and  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  This  liberation  is  not 


and  the  Hebrew  Bible,  ed.  Ken  Stone,  Journal  for  the  Study  of  the  Old  Testament.  Supplement 
Series;  334  (Cleveland,  OH:  Pilgrim  Press,  2001). 
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spiritualized,  but  takes  effect  in  the  here-and-now.  If  we  believe  that  God  is  active  in  human 
history,  then  She  must  be  active  in  our  own,  very  concrete  and  particular,  circumstances.  It  will 
no  longer  do  for  us  to  copy  understandings  of  "church"  from  the  hegemonic  discourse  of  white, 
(presumed)  heteronormative,  American  Protestant  Christianity.  Rather,  our  understandings  of 
church  and  healing  ought  to  reflect  our  particular  struggles  and  our  wisdom  about  how  to 
overcome  those  struggles.  If  our  theology  is  to  be  worthwhile,  it  must  be  grounded  in  the 
contemporary  realities  of  queer  folk.  We  now  turn  to  those  realities. 


CHAPTER  2 


THE  RIVER'S  CHILLY  AND  COLD:  QUEER  LIFE  IN  CONTEXT 


/  Tried  to  Write  A  Letter 

Lined  yellow  paper, 

flying  off  my  desk 

one  sheet  after  another, 

scribblings,  crossouts, 
CAPITALS  SCREAMING!!!!! 
Pages,  crumpled  and  tossed, 
in  the  end,  mute. 

No  words  to  say 

How  deeply  I  was  hurt. 
Even  after  all  these  years. 


It  may  seem  audacious  for  a  white,  educated,  middle-class  lesbian  to  speak  of  being 
oppressed.  Many  white  queer  folks  enjoy  a  great  deal  of  privilege  in  the  dominant  culture,  since 
the  people  who  lead  publicly  queer  lives  often  come  from  a  relatively  secure  position, 
economically  and  politically.  Even  though  some  of  us  may  be  privileged  in  some  ways,  there  are 
some  common  ways  in  which  queer  folks  are  dis-advantaged.  Thus,  the  queer  church's  ministry 
necessarily  involves  dealing  with  people's  experiences  of  oppression  and  marginalization.  In  this 
chapter  I  sketch  the  marginalized  context  of  queer  life,  illustrating  with  a  coming-out  narrative 
that  is  typical  of  many  queer  people  of  faith.  Following  this  composite  personal  narrative,  I  offer 
a  brief  narrative  of  MCC  and  its  response  to  anti-queer  spiritual  violence.  In  this  context  of 
marginalization,  the  queer  community  of  faith  finds  some  special  spiritual  gifts,  yet  also  faces 
some  special  spiritual  challenges. 


Joan  M.  Saniuk,  February  2006. 
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Life  Under  Fire 

The  United  States  of  my  Midwestern  childhood  was  united  by  the  dread  of  one 
monstrous,  common  enemy:  the  Communists.  We  feared  (not  unreasonably)  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  destroy  our  cities  using  nuclear  bombs  on  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles,  just  as 
Soviet  citizens  lived  in  fear  of  annihilation  by  American  nukes.  The  "struggle  against 
Communism"  united  us  in  fear  and,  often,  hatred.  During  the  1980's  and  1990's,  however,  in  the 
face  of  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Warsaw  Pact,  and  the  literal  collapse  of  the 
Berlin  wall,  these  erstwhile  enemies  faded  out  of  our  national  nightmares.  What  were  the  old 
"Cold  Warriors"  to  do?  What  new  enemy  could  they  fight?  With  what  righteous  cause  could 
they  seek  to  rally  our  nation? 

For  many  anti-Communists  and  conservatives,  most  famously  Phyllis  Schlafly  and  Pat 
Robertson,  the  new  cause  became  "The  Family,"  and  the  new  common  enemy  would  become 
"The  Homosexuals."  During  the  latter  decades  of  the  20l  Century,  an  unprecedented  detente 
among  the  leaders  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  evangelical  Protestant,  and  Southern  Baptist  churches 
in  the  U.S.  brought  the  resources  of  "Church"  to  bear  against  this  same  enemy,  this  perceived 
destabilizer  and  destroyer  of  family  life.  The  two  most  recent  national  elections  saw  political 
operatives,  as  well  as  conservative  churches,  using  the  threat  of  full  civil  rights  for  queer  folk  as 
an  organizing  tactic  -  a  perceived  common  enemy  against  whom  a  political  base  could  be 
mobilized.  The  frankness  with  which  political  operatives  have  played  the  anti-gay  card  —  as 
witnessed  in  the  2006  Congressional  elections,  as  well  as  the  paradigmatic  public  discourse 
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around  Mary  Cheney's  2006  pregnancy  —  shows  that  there  is  significant  power  to  be  gained  in 
anti-gay  oppression.13 

In  short,  to  oppose  our  rights  means  to  appeal  to  voters  who  want  to  maintain  hegemony 
for  heterosexual  America  in  general,  and  for  straight  men  of  the  dominant  culture  in  particular. 
Queer  folk,  along  with  immigrants  (of  color),  now  serve  in  the  public  discourse  as  a 
conventionally  acceptable  scapegoat.  From  the  point  of  view  of  said  scapegoats,  the  situation  is 
unjust,  infuriating,  and  intimidating.  Even  in  communities  like  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  that 
are  relatively  accepting  of  queer  folk,  the  rhetorical  wars  on  the  national  level  leave  an  impact.  It 
would  be  surprising  to  find  queer  people  who  are  not  at  least  a  little  bit  depressed,  anxious,  or 
even  frightened. 

As  if  our  fate  in  the  here  and  now  were  not  insecure  enough,  the  dominant  culture  still 
stigmatizes  queer  folk,  and  other  people  who  are  sexually  "irregular"  or  "indecent",  as  evil,  sick, 
and  destined  for  eternal  hell  in  the  afterlife.  To  be  sure,  religious  condemnation  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  political  and  social  stigmatization  of  queer  people.  However,  it  adds  yet  another 
dimension  to  the  oppression,  in  that  the  dominant  culture  holds  queers  to  be  irredeemable  in  the 
eyes  of  God.  Not  only  are  we  hated  by  other  people;  we  are  also  supposed  to  be  despised  by  the 
Deity.  In  the  face  of  this  condemnation,  MCC  functions  in  a  way  in  which  churches  have 
historically  functioned  in  African- American  and  immigrant  communities  —  it  offers  a  faith 
community  that  reassures  its  members  of  God's  continued  love  and  presence,  despite  what  other 
people  in  a  fallen  world  may  say. 


For  a  sample  of  the  public  discourse,  see  James  C.  Dobson,  "Two  Mommies  Is  One 
Too  Many,"  Time,  December  18,  2006,  Irene  Monroe,  "A  Tale  of  Two  Marys,"  The  Advocate 
(The  national  gay  &  lesbian  newsmagazine),  January  30,  2007. 
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Unlike  the  Metho-Bapti-Costal14  and  immigrant  religious  traditions,  however,  it  is  only 
recently  that  children  have  grown  up  in  MCC,  and  that  entire  families  have  belonged.  To  come 
out  and  to  join  MCC,  or  another  queer  congregation,  often  means  a  break  with  family  and 
tradition  rather  than  a  refuge  within  it.  We  are  not  just  dealing  with  discrimination  here;  we  are 
also  dealing  with  multiple  dimensions  of  loss  when  people  self-identify  in  a  queer  way.  One's 
community  standing,  faith,  and  family,  may  simultaneously  be  in  a  state  of  crisis. 

Narratives  of  Rejection 

When  queer  folks  are  expelled  from  the  church  (or  any  other  institution)  we  undergo  a 
life  change  that  is  often  devastating.  Not  long  ago,  I  heard  Colonel  Grethe  Cammermeyer  (Ret.) 
tell  the  story  of  her  dismissal  by,  and  subsequent  reinstatement  in,  the  Washington  National 
Guard.  Although  her  story  concerns  the  military,  not  the  church,  it  is  heartbreakingly  similar  to 
the  pattern  of  so  many  others'  tales  of  rejection,  and  forced  exile,  from  church  communities  that 
we  loved  -  and,  we  thought,  that  loved  us.  The  names  and  details  are  different,  but  the  basic  plot 
line  is  unchanged.  A  composite  narrative,  in  which  I  use  my  own  name  for  the  purpose  of 
illustration,  typically  goes  like  this: 

I've  been  in  the  church  all  my  life.  It  was  part  of  who  we  were,  as  a  family.  Our  church 
affiliation  was  part  of  our  identity. 

As  I  became  older,  I  threw  myself  into  the  church 's  activities.  People  respected  me  for 
what  I  did  in  the  church.  I  felt  a  little  funny,  sometimes,  when  other  people  in  the  church  told  me 


Yvette  Flunder  uses  this  term  to  describe  the  African- American 
Methodist/Baptist/Pentecostal  traditions.  Yvette  A.  Flunder,  Where  the  Edge  Gathers:  Building  a 
Community  of  Radical  Inclusion  (Cleveland,  OH:  Pilgrim  Press,  2005),  2. 
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that  they  looked  up  to  me.  I  know  I'm  no  saint!  But  I  felt  as  though  I  belonged.  I  felt  my  place 


was  secure. 


As  I  grew  into  adulthood,  it  occurred  to  me  that  something  was  missing  in  my  life.  I 
began  to  give  myself  permission  to  feel  what  I  was  feeling:  feelings  of  (erotic  attraction  to  other 
women;  being  in  a  body  of  the  wrong  gender;  attraction  to  both  men  and  women;  erotic  and 
emotional  attraction  to  other  men...)  I  began  to  come  out,  to  myself,  as  a  queer  person. 

I  was  so  excited  about  the  changes  I  was  going  through!  At  last,  I  was  truly  becoming  the 
person  that  the  Holy  One  created  me  to  be.  I  knew  that  it  was  time  to  begin  coming  out  to  people 
in  the  church,  because  I  just  couldn  't  keep  it  to  myself  any  more.  I  wasn  't  really  afraid  to  do 
this!  I  knew  that  they  loved  and  respected  me.  I  expected  they  would  say,  "Oh,  but  it 's  Joan! 
We  know  that  she 's  a  good  person  and  we  love  her.  So  maybe  being  queer  is  OK  after  all.  "  I 
thought  it  would  be  my  opportunity  to  help  them  get  over  their  prejudices  about  queer  people. 

I  figured  wrong.  Big  time. 

Some  of  my  friends  weren  't  surprised,  and  were  happy  for  me.  But  some  people  that  I 
thought  were  friends  suddenly  didn  't  want  to  hug  me.  Others  avoided  me  altogether.  A  few 
lashed  out  at  me  in  anger:  how  dared  I  disappoint  them  so?  They  had  trusted  me  with  their 
children,  trusted  me  as  a  spiritual  companion.  But  now,  it  seemed,  I  was  demon-spawn.  Someone 
even  keyed  my  car  -  spelling  out  "FAG"  in  big  letters,  impossible  to  erase.  It  seemed  that  I  no 
longer  belonged. 

I  was  devastated  when  the  (Pastor,  Board  of  Elders,  Board  of  Deacons ...)  told  me  I 
needed  to  either  repent  of  my  sin,  or  leave  the  church.  Repent  of  what?  I  had  just  come  home  to 
myself.  There  was  no  choice  but  to  leave,  as  much  as  I  loved  the  people  in  that  church. 
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For  a  long  time,  I  was  bitter.  Church  was  the  last  place  I  wanted  to  be.  I  began  to  enjoy 
sleeping  in  on  Sunday  mornings.  But  after  a  while,  I  found  that  I  still  needed  God.  When  I  found 
out  about  MCC,  I  eventually  gave  it  a  try. 

MCC  doesn  'tfeel  quite  right  to  me.   They  have  interesting  beliefs  about  (communion, 
authority,  the  Bible...).  I  don  'tfeel  comfortable  with  they  way  they  (have  communion  every 
Sunday,  let  lay  people  celebrate  communion,  wear  vestments,  don 't  wear  vestments  ..).  But  the 
people  seem  really  nice,  and  it  feels  so  good  to  connect  with  God  again. 

It  takes  great  strength,  and  requires  great  support,  to  move  through  this  transition  to  a 
resurrected,  proud  life.  MCC  began  as  a  response  to  that  need  for  strength  and  support. 

The  Call  and  Ministry  of  Metropolitan  Community  Churches 

During  the  past  four  decades  of  the  contemporary  movement  for  GLBT  civil  rights,  MCC 
and  other  queer  communities  of  faith  have  offered  a  genuine  healing  presence.  The  church  began 
with  a  single  worship  service  in  the  home  of  Troy  Perry,  on  October  6,  1968,  in  Los  Angeles. 
Perry,  a  gay  man  who  had  been  defrocked  by  his  Pentecostal  church  some  years  before,  offered 
the  initial  service  in  response  to  the  then-common  raids  by  police  in  gay  bars;  it  would  be 
another  nine  months  before  a  more  famous  response,  the  Stonewall  Rebellion  in  New  York  City, 
served  as  a  tipping  point  for  the  movement. 

In  its  early  years,  MCC  engaged  in  street  activism  as  well  as  prayer  and  worship.  A 
multicultural  body  with  roots  in  the  working  class  and  poor  people,15  MCC's  early  social  action 
positions  involved  a  commitment  to  end  racism,  sexism,  and  homophobia.  Although  it  officially 
holds  a  Trinitarian  Christian  statement  of  faith,  the  church's  true  core  belief  is  the  affirmation 


15  Based  on  my  notes  from  a  public  lecture:  Nancy  L.  Wilson,  "MCC  as  a  Social 
Movement:  Past  &  Future,"  (Cambridge,  MA:  June  12,  2006). 
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that  homosexuality,  or  other  "variant"  sexual  orientations  and  gender  expressions,  is  not  a  barrier 
to  salvation  or  relationship  with  God.  Its  major,  though  not  exclusive,  focus  of  social  action  is 
the  affirmation  of  civil  and  human  rights  for  queer  people. 

The  focus  of  MCC's  activity,  and  indeed  of  the  activity  of  the  broader  gay  and  lesbian 
communities,  shifted  abruptly  in  the  early  1980s,  as  the  AIDS  pandemic  struck  among  U.S.  gay 
men  with  terrifying  swiftness.  At  least  one  hundred  male  clergy,  and  an  entire  generation  of  male 

1  "7 

leadership,  died.     Even  as  its  men  were  dying,  the  church  committed  itself  to  spiritual  and 
practical  support  for  people  affected  by  HIV.  Thought  not  as  all-consuming  as  it  was  during  the 
crisis  "AIDS  years"  between  1980  and  1995,  HIV/AIDS  ministry  remains  a  significant  church 
activity.  I  will  say  more  about  the  HIV/ AIDS  pandemic  in  Chapters  Three  and  Four.18 

The  church's  2001  reorganization  ended  a  previous  system  that  grouped  churches  into 
"Districts"  (in  Western  Europe,  the  U.S.,  Britain,  Australia  and  New  Zealand)  and  a  separate 
designation  for  the  rest  of  the  world  -  first  named  "World  Church  Extension"  and,  later,  "Global 
Outreach."  MCC  congregations  are  currently  organized  into  seven  regions  that,  together,  include 
the  entire  planet.  In  2005,  the  Rev.  Elder  Nancy  Wilson  succeeded  Troy  Perry  as  the  church's 
Moderator;  six  women  and  two  men  currently  make  up  the  Board  of  Elders,  the  spiritual 
leadership  body.  One  of  the  church's  current  initiatives  involves  working  with  GLBT  groups  in 


Troy  D.  Perry,  The  Lord  Is  My  Shepherd  &  He  Knows  I'm  Gay:  The  Autobiography  of 
the  Reverend  Troy  D.  Perry  (Los  Angeles:  Universal  Fellowship  Press,  1994),  Troy  D.  Perry  and 
Thomas  L.  P.  Swicegood,  Don't  Be  Afraid  Anymore  :  The  Story  of  Reverend  Troy  Perry  and  the 
Metropolitan  Community  Churches.  (New  York:  St.  Martin's,  1990). 
17  Wilson. 

1  R 

The  years  1980  and  1995  form  a  somewhat  artificial  boundary  for  describing  this 
period.  They  mark  the  year  when  the  disease  was  first  noticed,  through  the  year  in  which 
protease  inhibitors  became  available  and  death  rates  due  to  HIV/AIDS  dropped  dramatically. 
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Eastern  Europe  to  help  organize  for  human  rights  and  to  create  resources,  including  churches,  for 
queer  people  there. 

The  Gifts  of  Metropolitan  Community  Churches 

Ideally,  MCC  in  particular  and  the  queer  church  in  general  constitute  an  Exodus 
community,  a  resurrection  community.  We  have  been  called  out  of  our  oppressive  "narrow 
places,"  into  a  wilderness  characterized  both  by  faith  and  by  unknowing.  With  the  wisdom 
earned  in  that  wilderness,  we  experience  individual  resurrections,  and  strive  to  live  into  the  as- 
yet  unattained  Promised  Land  -  a  world  free  from  racism,  sexism,  transphobia,  and  homophobia. 

On  a  good  day,  we  live  into  that  Promised  Land;  however,  in  many  important  ways  we 
fall  short  of  our  vision.  We  still,  too  often,  talk  our  multicultural  game  better  than  we  play  it.  To 
our  chagrin,  we  too  often  fail  at  being  a  welcoming  and  safe  place  for  transgender  people.  At 
times  when  the  church  recognizes  its  part  in  the  oppression  of  our  own  members  (or  of  others),  to 
paraphrase  musical  evangelist  Delores  Berry,  MCC  may  not  be  right,  but  we  are  uncomfortable 
with  being  wrong.     Striving  for  justice,  not  just  for  ourselves  but  also  for  others,  is  an  essential 
part  of  healing  from  spiritual  violence  as  well  as  a  non-negotiable  part  of  Christian  spirituality. 

While  MCC  has  few  if  any  dogmas,  it  has  a  wealth  of  ritual  and  prayer  resources.  The 
church  is  far  more  concerned  with  orthopraxis  than  orthodoxy.  We  have  stumbled  upon  and/or 
learned  many  resources  along  the  way.  For  example,  in  many  if  not  most  churches,  communion 
is  combined  with  the  laying  on  of  hands.  This  custom  of  offering  Holy  Communion  "MCC  style" 
is  one  that  began  by  happy  accident.  The  story  of  this  bit  of  serendipity,  as  I  have  received  it, 
goes  back  to  the  first  MCC  services. 


Personal  communication  (e-mail),  by  Delores  P.  Berry. 
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When  Troy  Perry  began  holding  church  in  his  home,  a  Presbyterian  minister  named 
Richard  Ploen  was  among  those  who  joined  him.  Ploen  advised  Perry  that  the  church  service 
should  include  communion,  for  the  benefit  of  the  attendees  who  came  from  Eucharist-centered 
churches.  When  people  came  to  receive  communion  from  Perry,  however,  he  was  unsure  of  what 
to  do.  In  Troy's  Baptist  upbringing,  when  people  approached  the  minister  it  was  for  the  "altar 
call,"  in  which  congregants  come  forward  to  express  repentance  or  begin  a  commitment  to 
Christian  faith   .  So  for  each  person  who  came  forward  at  communion  time,  Troy  gave  them 
communion,  then  laid  hands  on  them  and  prayed  for  them.  This  practice  has  been  retained, 
through  forty  years,  because  of  the  comfort  and  assurance  it  gives.  In  particular,  during  the 
AIDS  years,  the  simple  act  of  touching  a  person  living  with  AIDS  was  an  enonnous  gift;  so 
many  family  members  and  friends  had  been  afraid  to  touch,  or  even  give  hospitality  to,  those 
who  had  become  HIV-positive  or  had  become  seriously  ill  with  opportunistic  infections. 

Other  spiritual  gifts  appeared,  and  were  strengthened,  in  our  experience  of  AIDS.  We 
suddenly  became  experts  in  care  for  the  HIV-positive  and  the  dying.  We  became  surrounded  by 
death  and,  of  necessity,  came  to  a  heightened  level  of  comfort  with  death.  We  were  forced  to 
become  organized,  to  become  professional,  and  to  cooperate  across  gender  lines.     The  latter  is 
not  to  be  taken  lightly,  for  the  essential  homosocial  aspects  of  lesbian  and  gay  cultures  have  most 
often  led  the  respective  communities  into  adversarial  relationships.  When  lesbians  (and  straight 
women)  joined  the  effort  to  care  for  people  living  with  HIV,  it  marked  an  unprecedented  level  of 
cooperation  between  queer  men  and  women. 
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For  example,  the  altar  call  is  a  prominent  feature  of  the  televised  Billy  Graham 
Crusades,  following  the  sermon. 
21  Wilson. 
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For  myself  and  others,  the  years  of  ministry  with  people  who  were  very  sick  and/or  dying 
gave  us  a  new  sense  of  interfaith  theological  openness.  At  the  point  of  death,  theological  issues 
are  remarkably  similar,  no  matter  what  a  person's  religious  background  might  be.  The  questions 
of  a  dying  person  come  down  to  the  basics:  What  will  happen  to  me  when  I  die?  Will  I  be 
punished  or  tormented?  Will  there  be  someone  familiar,  and  friendly,  to  meet  me  on  the  other 
side?  Pastoral  theology  trumps  dogma  in  these  situations.  Our  exposure  to  life-and-  death 
questions  has  led  many  of  us  to  a  greater  appreciation  of  other  religious  traditions  as  we  search 
for  answers  that  are  satisfying,  that  ring  true.  In  this,  I  believe,  we  are  well  positioned  for  the 
spiritual  revolution  that  I  believe  is  already  in  progress  -  one  that  will  transcend  even  the 
traditional  boundaries  of  Christianity,  Judaism,  Buddhism,  Islam,  and  Hinduism. 

Similarly,  out  of  pastoral  need,  we  have  re-imagined  every  sort  of  Christian  theological 
concept:  sin,  atonement  and  redemption,  even  the  nature  of  God  and  of  the  Christ.  We  have 
often  jettisoned  beliefs  that  proved  to  be  abusive  or  that  have  been  used  to  justify  abuse.  By 
necessity,  we  have  blended  theologies  from  every  conceivable  Christian  background.  MCC  did 
not  originally  set  out  to  be  theologically  "fresh";  we  simply  crossed  denominational  and 
dogmatic  boundaries  because  it  was  impossible  to  carry  out  our  mission  without  doing  so. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  because  of  our  sojourns  with  death  and  rejection,  MCC 
congregations  overwhelmingly  teach  and  live  a  reliance  on  God's  love.  The  unconditional  love 
of  God  is  a  consistent  message  across  the  denomination's  churches.  Only  through  that  assurance 
could  we  have  braved  the  AIDS  crisis  and  come  out  on  the  other  side. 


The  message  of  God's  love,  and  especially  of  God's  affirmation  of  queer  people,  was 
consistent  across  a  survey  of  the  web  sites  of  MCC  congregations  that  I  did  a  decade  ago;  see 
Joan  M.  Saniuk,  "Contributions  to  a  Feminist  Ecclesiology:  Understandings  of  Mission  and 
Authority  in  the  Metropolitan  Community  Churches"  (M.A.  Thesis,  Immaculate  Heart  College 
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Challenges  of  the  Queer  Congregation 

While  we  may  have  received  strength  through  overcoming  adversity,  that  strength  and 
our  gifts  do  not  come  for  free.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  spiritual  maturity  to  remain  centered  while 
living  under  attack.  Because  spiritual  maturity  comes  through  a  process,  our  churches  and 
ministers    will  not  always  be  perfectly  welcoming,  perfectly  grace-filled,  and  perfectly  loving. 
This  is,  of  course,  true  of  all  spiritual  communities.  However,  I  am  interested  here  in  the 
challenges  that  are  endemic  to,  and  predictable  for,  the  queer  congregation.  The  church  itself  is 
too  often  disrespected.  Furthermore,  when  people  come  into  a  queer  congregation  as  part  of  a 
coming-out  journey,  they  frequently  bring  strong  emotions  including  fear,  shame,  rage,  and  a 
whole  host  of  emotions  and  behaviors  consistent  with  post-traumatic  stress.  It  can  be  argued  that 
attending  to  these  emotions  is  the  task  of  a  therapist,  not  a  pastor;  however,  I  argue  that  because 
of  the  impact  on  the  congregation,  it  is  essential  that  we  do  the  things  that  are  within  our  abilities 
to  help  our  congregants,  and  each  other,  continue  to  live  with  homophobia  without  losing  our 
minds. 

The  MCC  denomination  and  queer  spaces  in  other  denominations  share  the  "target" 
status  of  their  members.  From  the  early  days  up  to  the  present,  there  have  been  other  churches 
and  ministers  who  have  argued  that  proud  queer  Christians  are  not  Holy  Spirit-filled,  but 


Center,  Los  Angeles,  1997).  Love  and  inclusion  lead  the  list  of  the  church's  core  values  as 
described  on  its  Web  site:  Metropolitan  Community  Churches.  "Metropolitan  Community 
Churches  |  Core  Values,"  http://www.mccchurch.org/  (accessed  12  January  2008).  For  a 
discussion  of  spirituality  and  AIDS,  see  Kittredge  Cherry  and  James  Mitulski,  "We  Are  the 
Church  Alive,  the  Church  with  AIDS.  (Metropolitan  Community  Church  of  San  Francisco)."  The 
Christian  Century,  Jan  27,  1988,  85-8. 

MCC  professes  the  "priesthood  of  all  believers."  In  this  spirit,  I  use  "ministers"  here  to 
mean  all  members  of  a  congregation,  including  but  not  limited  to  the  professional  clergy. 
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demonically  deceived.24  After  over  a  decade  of  dialogue,  the  National  Council  of  Churches  of 
Christ  unceremoniously  denied  even  observer  status  to  MCC.  This  means  that  even  seasoned 
leaders  must  continue  to  deal  with  an  everyday  onslaught  of  anti-queer  stigma. 

As  for  the  spiritual  issues  of  individual  members,  recall  the  sample  narrative  that  was 
presented  earlier  in  this  chapter.  In  their  process  of  becoming,  and  being,  out  (at  least  to 
themselves)  and  proud,  queer  people  experience  shock,  shame,  rejection,  possibly  even  violence, 
frequently  from  religious  institutions.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  some  people  will  enter  the  church 
hesitantly,  and  will  find  it  difficult  to  trust  anyone.  In  fact,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  next  chapter, 
a  response  to  spiritual  abuse  that  is  akin  to  post-traumatic  stress  is  not  unheard  of,  as  parishioners 
initially  feel  relief,  but  begin  to  let  rage  and  anger  surface  as  they  become  more  comfortable.    It 
is  my  thesis  that  we  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  our  energy  in  reassuring  people  of  their  worth,  and 
channeling  anger  into  struggles  for  justice,  but  have  perhaps  short-circuited  some  essential  parts 
of  the  healing  process  in  between.  If  we  are  to  heal  well,  we  need  to  find  ways  to  remember, 
recognize,  and  grieve  what  we  have  lost.  Furthermore,  if  we  do  not  heal  well,  the  consequences 
are  not  only  toxic  to  the  individual,  but  can  poison  the  entire  church  community. 

We  turn  now  to  a  discussion  of  the  spiritual  and  emotional  dynamics  of  coming  out  in  an 
anti-queer  context,  and  of  the  importance  of  those  dynamics  to  the  life  of  the  faith  community. 


For  an  evangelical  dismissal  of  MCC  early  in  the  church's  history,  see  Ronald  M. 
Enroth  and  Gerald  E.  Jamison,  The  Gay  Church  (Grand  Rapids,  MI:  Eerdmans,  1974).  A  more 
recent  example  is  a  site  that  attacks  MCC  evangelist  Marsha  Stevens-Pino:  David  J.  Stewart, 
Marsha  Stevens  Exposed!  [Web  site]  (accessed  January  12  2008);  available  from 
http://www.iesus-is-savior.com/Evils%20in%20America/CCM/marsha_stevens.htm. 

25  "NCC  Rejects  Ties  with  Gay  Church,"  Christian  Century,  December  2  1992,  1097. 


CHAPTER  3 


RIVER  OF  LIFE,  OR  MUDDY  WATERS?  QUEER  LIFE  IN  (FAITH)  COMMUNITY 


Like  Nic,  at  Night  (part  one) 

At  five  o  'clock,  every  Sunday, 

we  unlock  the  closet  doors, 
take  out  the  linens  and  candles 

and  set  the  communion  table; 
we  bring  out  the  rainbow  flags 

and  raise  them,  inside  of  the  entrance. 

We  sometimes  have  better  attendance 

in  those  months  when  it 's  dark  before  six; 
it 's  a  safe  place  for  those  who  don 't  want 

their  identities  out  in  the  open  — 
for  those  men  who,  like  Nicodemus, 

prefer  taking  risks  in  the  dark. 
It 's  not  just  a  church:  in  a  way, 

it 's  our  own  sort  of  private  "hush  harbor.  " 

In  the  previous  chapter,  I  have  examined  the  situation  of  being  queer  and  spiritual  in  a 
homophobic  culture.  In  this  chapter,  I  examine  how  living  under  oppression  affects  individuals 
and,  through  them,  the  dynamics  of  a  congregation.  I  am  particularly  interested  in  how  certain 
stages  in  the  individual  coming-out  processes  of  members,  if  not  recognized  and  managed  well, 
can  be  acted  out  in  the  congregation  in  a  way  that  creates  chronic  dis-ease  in  the  congregational 
system.  This  disturbance  in  the  congregation,  in  turn,  can  re-traumatize  other  members, 
particularly  newcomers.  I  will  explore  those  stages  and  their  implications  here. 

We  often  come  into  MCC  with  trust  issues,  specifically  around  church  and  pastors.  In 
addition,  US  culture  reinforces  feelings  of  shame  that  can  be  traced  back  to  a  queer-hostile 
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Joan  M.  Saniuk,  January  2006. 
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upbringing.  The  typical  behaviors  characteristic  of  shame  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of 
churches  that  have  experienced  sexual  abuse  by  their  clergy  (or,  other  people  in  positions  of 
trust).  These,  in  turn,  stand  in  marked  contrast  with  the  qualities  that  are  desirable  in  a  vibrant 
congregation.  In  order  to  truly  be  communities  of  hope  and  healing,  our  congregations  and 
leaders  need  to  be  prepared  to  weather  and  reshape  a  wide  spectrum  of  emotions  and  behaviors.  I 
begin  with  an  overview  of  what  makes  a  congregation  "vibrant"  or  "healthy."  This  overview  is 
followed  by  illustrations  of  how  we  hope  healing  will  work,  but  also  of  the  uglier  sides  of  a 
healing  process.  In  order  to  better  understand  all  the  aspects  of  healing,  I  turn  to  the  existing 
literature  on  churches  that  are  recovering  from  abuse,  and  there  find  a  surprising  correlation  with 
the  context  that  was  described  in  Chapter  Two. 

Characteristics  of  the  Healing  Congregation 

Asking  a  pastor  to  define  a  "healthy"  congregation  is  a  little  like  asking  a  visitor  to  an  art 
gallery  to  define  "art:"  we  may  not  be  able  to  articulate  a  definition,  but  we  know  what  we  like. 
For  example,  when  I  visit  a  new  church,  I  pay  attention  to  how  I  feel  after  worship.  Do  I  feel 
energized  and  inspired,  or  do  I  feel  depressed?  Does  the  church  community  feel  "healthy"  or 
"vibrant,"  or  does  it  feel  unpleasant  to  be  around?  If  the  former,  then  I  have  confidence  that  it 
may  be  a  place  where  those  who  have  been  abused  by  churches  can  regain  sanity  and  strength;  if 
the  latter,  then  I  would  hesitate  to  recommend  it  to  other  queer  people. 

Certain  cautions  are  in  order  here.  As  was  indicated  in  Chapter  One,  to  even  speak  of 
congregational  "health"  risks  describing  our  churches  from  a  deficit  model,  which  for  many 
reasons  is  a  dangerous  strategy/  I  do  not  wish  to  categorize  church  communities  as  being  either 
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"healthy"  or  "sick;"  in  truth,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  perfect  church  community,  and  even  the 
best  congregation  will  pass  through  moments  of  dysfunction.  Rather,  a  healthy  and  healing 
congregation  is  an  ideal  to  which  we  strive,  and  certainly  all  of  us,  even  at  our  best,  will  fall  short 
of  being  completely  "healthy."  With  this  in  mind,  I  note  that  because  in  our  managerial  role  as 
pastors  we  need  to  deal  with  concrete  observations  and  tasks,  the  congregational  studies 
literature  is  filled  with  models  of  what  makes  a  church  "healthy"  or  "vibrant." 

Some  of  the  characteristics  cited  for  congregational  health  concern  the  outward 
manifestations  of  ministry:  small  groups,  good  worship,  empowerment  of  members  that  matches 
ministries  with  gifts  and  passions,  and  the  like.  However,  there  are  many  important  qualities  that 
are  less  tangible,  less  measurable.  These  qualities  concern  the  character  of  interpersonal 
relationships  in  the  group.  I  will  briefly  examine  three  models  of  church  health,  one  of  them 
developed  in  an  MCC  context,  to  highlight  the  importance  of  relationships  —  and  trust  —  in  all 
three  models. 

Peter  L.  Steinke  describes  a  set  of  qualities  that  promote  healthy  congregations  in  a  2006 
summary  of  his  book  Healthy  Congregations:  A  Systems  Approach.     These  seven  qualities 
concern  "purpose,  appraisal  and  management  of  conflict,  clarity,  mood  and  tone,  mature 
interaction,  healing  capacities,  and  a  focus  on  resources."    Note  that  five  of  these  characteristics 
are  explicitly  connected  with  relationships  and  personal  wellness:  a  capacity  to  manage  conflict, 
clarity  (including  an  absence  of  "bad  secrets"),  a  generous  and  inviting  mood,  mature 
interpersonal  interactions,  and  healing  capacities  (a  trust  that  our  strengths  can  carry  us  through 
our  broken  places). 
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Peter  L.  Steinke,  Healthy  Congregations:  A  Systems  Approach,  2nd  ed.  (Herndon,  VA: 
Alban  Institute,  2006).  Summarized  in  Steinke,  "Promoting  Healthy  Congregations." 
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Nancy  Horvath-Zurn,  from  the  MCC  context,  develops  an  action  plan-oriented  model  for 
promoting  congregational  health.  Her  eight-point  program  includes:  contextual  analysis, 
development  of  healthy  leadership,  the  practice  of  loving  relationships,  a  willingness  to  move  on 
at  God's  urging,  holding  "open  doors,"  building  ministry  with  passionate  people,  promoting 
generosity  of  spirit,  and  reflecting  abundant  life.     Note,  again,  that  a  full  four  of  these  eight  tasks 
—  healthy  leadership,  loving  relationship,  openness,  and  generosity  —  flow  from  the  health  of  the 
congregation  and  its  individual  members. 

The  Natural  Church  Development  model,  created  by  Christian  Schwarz  and  currently  in 
use  locally  in  the  United  Methodist  Church,  likewise  offers  a  congregational  action  plan  based 
on  eight  measurable  categories:  empowering  leadership,  gift-oriented  ministry,  passionate 
spirituality,  functional  structures,  inspiring  worship,  holistic  small  groups,  need-oriented 
evangelism,  and  loving  relationships.31  The  less  measurable  factors  of  trust  and  mature 
interactions  are  especially  critical  in  three  of  these  areas  —  functional  structures,  holistic  small 
groups,  and  loving  relationships.  I  include  the  structural  part  here  because  trust  and  mature 
interactions  are  just  as  essential  to  "functional"  structures  as  is  a  workable  organization  chart; 
decision-making  and  workflow  structures  can  only  work  well,  and  serve  to  empower,  if  the 
interactions  of  people  in  that  system  work  well.  Crazy-making  behaviors  will  render  any 
structure  non-functional,  no  matter  how  well  the  structure  is  designed.  Similarly,  no  matter  how 
well-intentioned  their  design  may  be,  the  success  of  small  groups  depends  on  the  ability  of  their 
members  to  develop  trusting  relationships. 


0  Nancy  J  Horvath-Zurn,  "The  Eight  Essentials  of  a  Healthy  Church",  Metropolitan 
Community  Churches  www.mccchurch.org  (accessed  June  14  2006). 

Christian  A.  Schwarz,  Natural  Church  Development:  A  Guide  to  Eight  Essential 
Qualities  of  Healthy  Churches  (Churchsmart  Resources,  1996),  103-7,  68-88. 
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The  three  models  are  summarized  in  the  following  table.  Note  that  trust,  love,  and 
generosity  are  crucial  elements  in  these  models  of  congregations  that  are  thriving  and  life-giving. 
Because  trust,  love,  and  generosity  tend  to  be  contagious,  they  promote  spiritual  healing  to  those 
who  are  willing  to  receive  it;  on  the  other  hand,  generosity  and  trust  can  be  abused. 

Characteristics  of  Healthy  Congregations:  A  Comparison 

Note:  characteristics  that  are  correlated  in  the  discussion  above  appear  in  boid  type. 


Model 

Healthy  Congregations:  A 
Systems  Approach 

Eight  Essentials  of  a 
Healthy  Church 

Natural  Church 
Development 

Purpose 

Contextual  Analysis 

Empowering  Leadership 

Appraisal  and 
Management  of  Conflict 

Development  of 
Healthy  Leadership 

Gift-Oriented  Ministry 

Clarity 

Practice  of  Loving 
Relationships 

Passionate  Spirituality 

Mood  and  Tone 

Willingness  to  Move 
On  at  God's  Urging 

Functional  Structures 

Mature  Interaction 

Holding  Open  Doors 

Inspiring  Worship 

Healing  Capacities 

Building  Ministry 
with  Passionate 
People 

Holistic  Small  Groups 

Focus  on  Resources 

Promoting  Generosity 
of  Spirit 

Need-Oriented 
Evangelism 

Reflecting  Abundant 
Life 

Loving  Relationships 
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Responses  to  Safety:  Distrust,  Relief,  and  Anger 

Many  of  us  come  into  the  queer  congregation  and  find  a  refuge  —  one  that  may  appear 
strange  in  some  respects,  but  one  that  offers  the  things  that  satisfy  our  deepest  longings:  respect, 
affirmation,  understanding  and  the  reassurance  of  God's  love  for  us,  just  as  we  are.  For  some  of 
us,  however,  it  may  be  difficult  to  accept  or  believe  these  gifts.  To  describe  two  different  ways 
in  which  people  react  to  finding  a  place  of  refuge,  it  is  perhaps  easiest  to  offer  some  concrete 
stories.  For  this  part  of  the  discussion,  I  offer  some  examples  from  my  experience  in  a  slightly 
different  situation,  in  working  with  homeless  and  street  people  in  Southern  California.  One  story 
illustrates  the  movement  from  distrust  to  relief;  the  other  story  shows  an  angry  response.  In 
these  narratives,  as  in  all  the  other  personal  narratives  in  this  work,  I  will  not  use  the  real  names 
of  the  persons  involved. 
Sherry 's  Story 

The  first  thing  you  noticed  about  Sherry  might  have  been  her  smile.  The  next  thing, 
however,  would  probably  have  been  her  neckline.  The  chain-like  pattern  around  the  base  of  her 
neck  was  not  a  necklace,  not  a  tattoo;  it  was  a  scar.  Many  years  ago,  some  man  —  I  think  it  was  a 
boyfriend  --  had  tried  to  murder  Sherry,  had  slit  her  throat.  By  some  miracle,  she  had  survived. 

Sherry  came  into  the  shelter  one  winter  evening.  We  welcomed  her  as  a  guest,  assigned 
her  a  place  to  keep  her  bedroll,  got  her  a  hot  meal.  She  acted  wary  and  skittish,  much  as  a  wild 
animal  would  behave.  After  about  two  weeks,  though,  I  noticed  a  change  in  Sherry.  She  was 
relaxed,  friendly,  outgoing.  She  began  to  interact  socially  with  the  shelter  volunteers  and  with  the 
other  guests.  It  seemed  that  she  needed  that  time  to  believe  that  she  was  safe,  to  trust  that  the 
people  around  her  genuinely  cared  about  her  welfare. 
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When  spring  came  and  the  shelter  closed,  Sherry  left  us,  planning  to  enroll  in  a 
community  college  and  pick  up  her  life  again.  I  don't  know  whether  or  not  she  did,  for  I  never 
saw  her  again.  I  hoped  that  her  time  of  respite  from  life  on  the  streets  had  helped  her  to 
empower  herself,  and  that  she  would  be  safer  as  a  result  of  it. 

Insofar  as  Sherry's  story  speaks  to  a  recovery  of  trust,  it  illustrates  the  outcomes  that  we 
hope  for  in  queer  churches.  We  strive,  and  hope,  to  be  instruments  of  God's  unconditional  love, 
and  we  rejoice  when  the  power  of  that  love  proves  to  be  healing.  We  also  know  from  experience 
that,  for  some  new  congregants,  it  can  take  a  while  before  people  feel  comfortable  enough  to 
even  interact  with  other  congregants  or  with  the  ministers. 

Note  also,  though,  that  Sherry's  story  involves  extreme  violence.  While  most  queer 
people  are  not  survivors  of  life-threatening  physical  assaults,  too  many  of  us  are.  Many  of  us, 
particularly  transgender  people  and  gay  men,  live  with  the  constant  threat  of  violence  because  we 
are  queer;  furthermore,  anti-queer  violence  too  often  has  tacit  support  from  religion  and/or  the 
state.  Giving  one's  trust  to  the  church,  in  this  context,  is  easier  to  imagine  cognitively  than  to 
realize  emotionally. 

When  we  have  been  traumatized,  we  naturally  withhold  trust  in  a  new  situation — whether 
the  trauma  has  come  from  a  relationship,  a  church,  or  any  other  setting.  Yes,  there  is  healing 
power  in  God's  love;  however,  that  love  is  mediated  through  human  beings,  and  internalizing 
love  works,  in  part,  through  the  human  processes  of  recovering  from  hurt.  Many  people  come 
into  our  churches  at  a  time  when  they  can't  easily  trust  anyone  in  a  church,  and  the  internal 
dynamics  of  restoring  trust  must  be  respected  and  expected. 

For  a  congregation,  failure  to  understand  this  natural  mistrust  can  make  ministry  difficult. 
When  members  have  difficulty  trusting  churches,  institutions,  friends,  and  even  themselves,  it  is 
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a  matter  of  concern  for  congregational  health,  and  not  merely  for  individual  pastoral  care.  As 
noted  above,  trust  among  congregants  and  ministers  is  essential  to  a  healthy  faith  community. 

Mistrust,  however,  is  not  the  only  emotion  associated  with  recovery  from  physical  or 
spiritual  violence.  After  the  ability  to  trust  returns,  we  often  still  experience  another  powerful 
emotion:  rage.  Again,  a  story  from  the  homeless  shelter  illustrates  this  phenomenon.  While 
Sherry  came  to  enjoy  the  safety  and  freedom  that  she  found  in  the  shelter,  we  would  soon  face  a 
crisis  brought  on  by  the  discontent  of  two  women,  one  of  them  a  longtime  guest. 
Charity  and  Norah  's  Story 

The  shelter  program  was  associated  with  a  year-round  free  community  breakfast,  and 
Charity  had  been  part  of  the  breakfast  for  several  years.  When  Norah  entered  the  winter  shelter,  a 
year  after  Sherry,  she  repeatedly  clashed  with  the  shelter's  director,  and  ultimately  enrolled 
Charity  on  her  side.  When  the  conflict  hit  its  climax  -  when  Charity  and  Norah  demanded  to 
meet  with  the  Board  of  Directors  —  I  experienced  the  most  bizarre  meeting  of  my  life.  Charity 
and  Norah  complained,  among  other  things,  that  the  free  breakfast  was  endangering  the  lives  of 
homeless  people,  because  breakfast  consisted  of  cholesterol-laden  hardboiled  eggs  —  or,  an 
alternative  of  Cheerios  with  milk  and  self-serve  sugar.  (Sugar,  they  emphasized,  was  a  highly 
addictive  substance.)  They  demanded,  among  other  things,  that  I  not  be  given  the  authority  to 
turn  away  guests  who  were  not  "clean  and  sober,"  because  I  was  addicted  to  the  caffeine  in  our 
morning  coffee  —  a  substance  even  more  addictive  than  cocaine.  Needless  to  say,  the  board 
rejected  Charity  and  Norah' s  demands.  Nevertheless,  as  board  president,  I  found  the  meeting  to 
be  upsetting,  emotionally  painful,  and  above  all  confusing. 

Many  of  us  have  had  church  meetings  that  were  just  as  illogical,  just  as  hurtful.  My 
original  hunch,  in  the  case  of  Charity  and  Norah,  was  that  they  had  been  part  of  the  community 
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long  enough  to  feel  safe  not  only  in  expressing  their  disagreements,  but  also  in  trying  to  create 
change  in  the  system.  Their  demands,  incomprehensible  as  they  were  to  the  Board,  could  be 
understood  in  part  as  an  indirect  way  of  expressing  rage  over  something  completely  different; 
they  could  also  be  seen  as  an  act  of  claiming  empowerment.  The  good  news  —  and  the  bad  news 
—  was  that  they  felt  safe  enough  in  the  shelter  to  lash  out. 

Charity  and  Norah  also  seem  to  fit  the  description  of  an  antagonist  in  Kenneth  C. 
Haugk's  widely  read  1988  book,  Antagonists  in  the  Church:  persons  who  make  persistent, 
unreasonable  demands,  especially  on  persons  in  leadership  positions.     Substance  abuse  was  also 
a  factor  in  Charity's  and  Norah' s  behavior;  likewise,  addictions  are  involved  in  some  of  the 
dysfunctional  episodes  of  church  life.  However,  it  is  entirely  possible  for  people  who  are  not 
(apparently)  psychotic,  and  who  do  not  have  substance  abuse  issues,  to  act  inexplicably  in  church 
life.  This  phenomenon  has  also  been  observed  by  interim  pastors  —  in  churches  where  trust  has 
been  betrayed  by  clergy  abuse. 

The  Congregation  Recovering  from  Trauma 

The  Roman  Catholic  church  in  Greater  Boston  was  rocked  to  its  core  in  2002  and  the 
following  years,  when  decades  of  improper  and  even  criminal  sexual  behavior  by  archdiocesan 
priests  were  disclosed  en  masse.  The  aftereffects  of  that  shock  have  not  stopped  yet,  as 
grassroots  Catholic  parishioners  struggle  to  regain  faith  and  trust  in  their  religious  institutions. 
The  Boston  Archdiocese  may  have  been  slow  to  understand  the  implications  of  sexual  abuse,  but 
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this  subject  area  has  been  studied  in  other  religious  contexts  over  the  past  twenty  years.     Of 
interest  for  this  discussion  is  the  body  of  knowledge  produced  about  the  situation  that  pastors 
face  when  they  come  into  a  church  following  the  removal  of  the  previous  pastor  for  unethical 
behavior.  Such  "afterpastors"  find  a  remarkably  predictable  environment  —  one  that  shows  the 
dis-ease  that  results  from  a  combination  of  betrayal  of  trust  on  the  part  of  the  predecessor,  and 
feelings  of  sexual  shame  on  the  part  of  congregants. 

During  my  early  months  in  the  Episcopal  Divinity  School,  I  took  a  seminar  on 
congregational  leadership.  In  one  of  the  sessions,  I  described  the  struggles  I  had  experienced  in 
my  first  pastorate.  None  of  the  material  we  had  read  really  seemed  to  speak  to  the  most  difficult 
parts  of  my  experience:  the  endless  meetings  about  minutiae,  the  church  member  who  responded 
to  any  change  with  personal  attacks,  the  way  in  which  longtime  church  members  seemed  to 
protect  that  member  rather  than  hold  him  accountable  for  his  behavior.  "Aha!"  cried  the 
professor.  "You're  an  afterpastor!"  He  then  told  us  of  his  experiences  in  a  church  where  his 
predecessor  had  left  after  transgressing  the  church's  expectations  about  sexual  ethics.  He  had 
experienced  the  same  sorts  of  irrational  behaviors  as  I  had  encountered  in  my  congregation. 

The  literature  on  leading  congregations  in  the  wake  of  betrayal  of  trust  —  specifically, 
resulting  from  the  misconduct  of  clergy  or  church  leaders  —  has  documented  similar  phenomena 
in  churches.  When  the  congregation  has  been  hurt  by  the  abuse  of  clerical  power,  or  by  otherwise 
keeping  "sick"  secrets,  congregants  will  predictably  act  out  their  anger  and  distrust  against  the 


The  discussion  I  have  in  mind  began  with  publication  of  this  watershed  book:  Marie 
Fortune,  Is  Nothing  Sacred?  When  Sex  Invades  the  Pastoral  Relationship  (San  Francisco:  Harper 
&  Row,  1987). 
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next  pastor,  with  similarly  inexplicable  results.     I  suspect,  however,  that  afterchurch  phenomena 
in  MCC  may  not  only  stem  from  (real  or  perceived)  betrayals  of  trust  on  the  part  of  clergy   ,  but 
also  from  congregants'  past  histories  of  betrayal,  as  well  as  from  post-traumatic  stress  reactions. 
Before  discussing  these  dynamics  in  MCC,  it  is  worthwhile  to  examine  the  afterchurch 
phenomenon  in  more  detail. 

In  a  1995  essay,  Chilton  Knudsen  addresses  the  "[many]  subtle  and  complex  reasons  why 
congregations  are  'clergy-killers'  or  seem  to  suffer  from  tenacious  patterns  of  organizational 
chaos."     Knudsen  notes  that  there  are  many  difficult  situations  or  traumas  with  which  a 
congregation  can  deal  honestly.  However,  she  goes  on  to  say  that  "for  some  congregations,  a 
pattern  of  organizational  distress  and  anticlericalism  is  rooted  in  a  painful,  unacknowledged 
secret  that  has  been  hovering  invisibly  within  the  congregation."    In  this  latter  case,  defensive 
patterns  include: 

Persistent  confusion  about  responsibility,  lines  of  authority,  and  roles  played  by 
various  parties. 

Focusing  on  the  trivial  and  routine  in  a  way  that  fosters  avoidance  of  more 
significant  issues. 

Secret  meetings  that  sidestep  stated  avenues  of  governance. 

Sabotaging  or  undermining  persons  in  the  exercise  of  their  tasks. . . 

Weak  or  absent  processes  for  evaluation  and  feedback,  especially  concerning 
clergy,  staff  members,  or  parish  leaders. 

Absence  of  any  consensus  as  to  mission,  financial  priorities,  personnel  policies, 
premises  use,  and  administrative  procedures. 

A  pattern  of  overactivity,  of  biting  off  more  than  can  be  chewed,  of  multiple 

TO 

enthusiasms  without  follow-through. 


Chilton  Knudsen,  "Understanding  Congregational  Dynamics,"  in  Restoring  the  Soul  of 
a  Church,  ed.  Nancy  Myer  Hopkins  and  Mark  Laaser  (Collegeville,  MN:  Alban  Inst,  1995),  79- 
81. 

In  particular,  I  have  no  evidence  of  past  abuse  in  the  congregation  I  served.  Nor  do  I 
know  enough  about  the  congregation's  history  to  rule  it  out. 

37  Knudsen,  83-4. 

38  Ibid. 
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Knudsen  is  concerned  with  these  dynamics  as  frequently-observed  consequences  of 
clergy  sexual  misconduct  in  a  congregation.  In  addition  to  these  defensive  patterns,  she  also 
describes  behaviors  that  discharge  rage  and  anger,  including  blaming,  faultfinding,  selection  of 
anger  "targets,"  deep  depression,  and  dependency.  Finally,  she  notes  characteristics  that  can  be 
associated  with  feelings  of  violation  or  shame:  hypervigilance,  distrust,  passivity,  poor  self- 
esteem,  and  isolation  from  the  community.  Clearly,  these  consistent  patterns  that  surface  in 
"afterchurches"  diverge  from  those  of  the  vibrant  congregation  as  discussed  above. 

Sexual  misconduct  is  not  the  only  reason  why  churches  display  this  constellation  of 
traits;    but  the  links  to  shame  —  especially  sexual  shame  —  and  betrayals  of  trust  will  play  an 
important  role  in  the  next  part  of  this  analysis.  The  "afterpastor"  literature  addresses  the 
problems  that  come  from  an  unwillingness  to  trust,  because  it  assumes  that  the  members  of  a 
church  trusted  the  minister  before  the  disclosure  and  experience  of  abuse.  For  MCC 
congregations,  however,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  some  congregants  will  have  difficulty  trusting 
the  congregation  and/or  the  minister  from  the  very  beginning  of  their  connection  with  the  church. 
In  the  next  section,  I  will  show  how  issues  of  trauma  and  shame  are  specifically  linked  to  the 
processes  of  coming  out,  of  living  out  in  a  homophobic  society,  and  in  living  through  the  HIV 
pandemic. 

Individuals  and  Trauma:  Coming  Out,  AIDS,  and  Predictable  Post-Traumatic  Processes 

Although  we  may  not  wish  to  admit  it,  it  is  often  fair  to  describe  the  experience  of  anti- 
queer  oppression  as  an  experience  of  trauma.  The  process  of  coming  out,  especially  for  those  of 
us  who  come  out  as  adults  rather  than  teenagers,  can  turn  one's  everyday  world  upside-down. 
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Deborah  Pope-Lance,  "Foreword,"  in  When  a  Congregation  Is  Betrayed:  Responding 
to  Clergy  Misconduct  (Herndon,  VA:  Alban  Institute,  2006),  xvii. 
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There  can  be  times  in  the  coming-out  process,  or  times  during  a  life  lived  "out  of  the  closet," 
when  oppression  is  palpable  and  even  overwhelming.  By  the  same  token,  there  are  times  in  the 
process  when,  having  achieved  a  measure  of  safety  from  attack,  our  survival  no  longer  requires 
us  to  stifle  feelings  of  anger  and  rage,  and  we  may  experience  behaviors  like  those  characteristic 
of  post-traumatic  stress  disorder  (PSTD).  These  residual  reactions  to  homophobia  are  an 
important  part  of  our  queer  context,  which  means  that  a  pastoral  response  to  them  is  an  essential 
part  of  MCC's  ministry.  After  first-time  MCC  members  have  been  in  the  church  for  a  year  and  a 
half  or  so,  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  emotions  directed  at  the  church  that  have  little,  if 
anything,  to  do  with  the  MCC  congregation,  and  everything  to  do  with  previous  hurts. 
Coming  Out 

In  their  discussion  of  psychotherapeutic  interventions  around  queer  identity  formation, 
Kathleen  Y.  Ritter  and  Anthony  I.  Terndrup  summarize  various  models  of  identity  formation  into 
a  five-phase  paradigm.  The  phases  can  be  named,  using  the  terminology  of  John  Grace,    as  (1) 
emergence,  (2)  acknowledgment,  (3)  finding  community,  (4)  first  relationship,  and  (5)  self- 
definition  and  reintegration.  (These  models  are  based  on  a  study  of  gay  men;  however,  lesbians 
may  not  experience  these  phases  in  the  same  order,  with  women  often  entering  a  first  lesbian 
relationship  before  finding  community.)41  Each  of  these  phases  has  its  own  set  of  emotions  and 
developmental  tasks,  described  as  follows. 

The  primary  task  of  the  emergence  phase  is  to  deal  with  the  fears,  and  stigmatization,  of 
being  different  and  socially  "other."  While  many  young  people  may  pass  through  this  phase  with 
the  support  of  their  families,  there  are  still  queer  folk  of  all  ages  for  whom  the  support  of  family, 


40  Ritter  and  Terndrup,  103-7. 

Lecture  by  Leanne  McCall  Tigert,  February  16,  2006,  "The  Psychosexual 
Development  Models  of  Gay  Men,  Lesbians,  and  Bisexual  Persons."  Newton  Centre,  MA. 
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friends,  and/or  church  is  problematic,  as  is  the  support  of  the  dominant  society.  Emergence  is 
followed  by  a  phase  of  acknowledgment,  characterized  by  the  exploration  of  fears  and  anxieties, 
shedding  stereotypes  of  queer  people,  and  re-imagining  queerness  as  positive.  The  third  phase, 
finding  community,  involves  coming  out  to  individuals  and  dealing  with  the  possibility  of 
rejection.  The  Grace  model  suggests  that  after  emerging,  acknowledging,  and  finding 
relationship  and/or  community,  we  can  then  proceed  to  reshaping  our  own  identity  and  re- 
integrating our  "new"  queer  identity  with  our  personality  and  our  everyday  life. 

Note  that  this  developmental  model  of  re-integrating  a  new  understanding  of  our  sexual 
selves  is,  of  its  nature,  success-oriented.  Human  lives,  on  the  other  hand,  are  neither  logical  nor 
linear;  nobody  is  ever  perfectly  "healed."  Social  pressure,  even  threats  of  harm,  and  shame,  are 
almost  always  present  to  some  degree,  and  work  against  the  successful  negotiation  of  these  tasks. 
Feelings  of  shame  or  violation,  in  particular,  are  continually  reinforced  by  a  homophobic 
environment. 
AIDS 

The  lived  experience  of  MCC,  especially  between  1980  and  1995,  included  both  the 
unrelenting  stress  of  living  in  a  hostile  heteronormative  society,  and  the  particular  horrors  of 
living  with  multiple  deaths  during  the  early  years  of  the  AIDS  pandemic.  Rage  and  anger  would 
have  been,  and  still  are,  perfectly  healthy  responses. 

As  noted  in  the  previous  chapter,  between  1980  and  1995,  MCC  lost  most  of  a  generation 
of  men.  After  a  while,  it  hurt  too  much  to  keep  counting,  to  keep  remembering.  After  a  while, 
some  of  us  who  live  with  HIV  couldn't  bear  to  be  reminded  of  their  own,  presumably  hastened, 
mortality  —  wondering  if  their  names  would  be  read  aloud  at  the  designated  "AIDS  service"  in 
the  next  year.  Some  pastors  and  leaders  who  were  HIV-positive  brought  AIDS-related  dementia 
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into  their  churches'  lives,  creating  a  whole  extra  layer  of  confusing  behavior.  The  lingering 

impact  of  deaths  from  AIDS,  of  grief  for  all  that  has  been  lost,  brings  an  extra  dimension  of 

emotional  trauma  to  our  communities. 

Predictable  Post-Traumatic  Processes 

Having  identified  the  ways  in  which  queer  healing  can  be  seen  as  healing  from  trauma, 

we  now  turn  to  examining  the  effects  of  trauma  in  more  detail.  The  following  list  of 

characteristics  of  trauma  survivors  sounds  quite  familiar  in  contrast  to  the  characteristics  of  the 

healing  congregation  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  and  in  comparison  to  the  organizational 

characteristics  of  the  congregation  recovering  from  trauma: 

...  the  impairment  of  basic  trust, 

the  lack  of  a  sense  of  responsibility, 

negative  effects  on  identity, 

impact  on  play  and  relationships  with  others, 

excessive  interpersonal  sensitivity, 

victimizing  others, 

re-victimizing, 

increased  attachment  in  the  face  of  danger. 

When  members  —  or  leaders!  —  of  a  congregation  feel  worthless,  apparently  simple 
actions  like  inviting  someone  to  church  can  be  overwhelming.  Shame,  and  the  memory  of  past 
abuse,  can  be  the  underlying  emotional  states  that  manifest  in  passivity,  an  avoidance  of  risk,  an 
inability  to  imagine  or  plan  for  a  future.43  In  a  small  church  with  a  congregational  polity,  such 
inabilities  to  plan  or  dare  can  make  the  difference  between  a  vital  church  and  a  stagnant  one. 


Bessel  A.  Van  der  Kolk,  Alexander  C.  McFarlane,  and  Lars  Weisaeth,  eds.,  Traumatic 
Stress:  The  Effects  of  Overwhelming  Experience  on  Mind,  Body,  and  Society  (New  York: 
Guilford  Press,  1996).  Quoted  in  Tigert,  30. 
43  Herman,  46. 
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Contrast  these  behavior  patterns  with  those  in  other  groups  who  have  organized 
effectively,  for  example  the  Massachusetts  movement  for  marriage  equality.  If  my  thesis  is 
valid,  one  explanation  for  the  difference  is  that  the  latter  group  was  composed  of  individuals  who 
had  negotiated  their  coming-out  successfully  and/or  less  recently  and,  as  a  result,  had  a  strong 
self-image.  This  group  of  marriage  activists  was  capable  of  getting  tasks  done,  changing  tactics 
when  situations  changed,  and  communicating  with  each  other.  It  was  a  joy  to  work  with  them. 

What  factors  can  leave  a  congregation  less  than  "healing?"  Rage,  anger,  doubt,  fear,  and 
shame  are  all  part  of  the  emotional  climate  of  our  church  communities.  If  we  are  to  be  vibrant, 
we  need  to  be  able  to  expect  and  weather  these  emotions,  while  still  modeling  (or  at  least  striving 
for)  a  post-traumatic  life.  One  characteristic  of  the  healing  congregation,  then,  is  that  it  offers  a 
climate  that  is  grace-filled,  intentionally  devoted  to  healing,  and  hopeful. 

This  need  for  a  healing  and  hope- filled  space  points  toward  a  strategy  for  the  healing 
church,  but  can  also  gloss  over  an  even  more  important  strategy.  If  we  remain  stuck  in  rage  and 
anger,  we  may  well  be  able  to  channel  that  rage  toward  social  activism,  but  our  congregations 
will  then  be  missing  an  element  of  emotional  safety  that  is  necessary  for  a  true  community  of 
resistance.  It  is  on  the  question  of  emotional  safety  that  the  post-traumatic  stress  associated  with 
the  AIDS  years  dovetails  with  the  emotional  roller  coaster  of  coming  out.  We  have  every  right  to 
be  angry  about  oppression,  about  the  AIDS  years,  about  personal  traumatic  experiences  with 
church.  If  we  are  to  heal  from  the  horror,  then  our  communities  need  to  be  safe  places  in  which 
we  can  feel  it  and  deal  with  it.  I  am  not  suggesting  church  as  a  substitute  for  therapy;  I  am 
suggesting  that  if  we  bring  our  whole  body-spirit-selves  to  our  faith  community,  our  injuries 
must  necessarily  have  a  place  in  it. 
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A  Note  on  Church  as  a  Way-Station 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  over  half  of  local  MCC  congregations  are  considered 
"small"  -  having  fewer  than  100  members.  The  phenomenon  of  turnover  in  local  church 
membership  was  widely  discussed  among  pastors  and  leaders  during  the  late  1990's.44  Among 
the  many  proposed  explanations,  it  is  sometimes  thought  that  our  churches  have  significant 
turnover  because  they  serve  members  in  very  specific  stages  of  their  coming-out  process.  In  one 
church  that  I  attended,  a  longtime  member  repeatedly  told  me  that  that  congregation's  purpose 
was  that  of  a  way-station — a  place  where  queer  people  could  reconnect  with  God,  and  then 
return,  "healed,"  to  their  home  churches.  Undoubtedly,  MCC  serves  a  temporary  function  for 
some.  However,  I  find  this  explanation  unsatisfying.  I  wonder,  why  would  congregants  want  to 
go  back  from  MCC  into  the  church  of  their  youth,  if  queer  people  are  still  condemned  from  the 
pulpit  in  their  fonner  church? 

In  the  final  stage  of  Grace's  coming-out  model,  the  stage  of  re-integration,  it  should 
indeed  be  noted  that  many  queer  people  will  become  less  closely  connected  to  queer 
communities.  At  this  point  in  their  self-integration,  some  queer  congregants  may  indicate  that 
they  "don't  want  to  hear  so  much  about  this  [queer]  stuff."  At  this  point,  some  queer  people  may 
indeed  decide  that  they  want  to  re-integrate  into  congregations  that  are  not  queer-identified. 
There  are  several  possible  explanations:  a  desire  to  "get  back  to  normal,"  a  wish  for  respite  from 
painful  memories  and  events  from  their  previous  coming-out  journey,  an  over-compensating 
identification  with  the  dominant  culture,  nostalgia  for  the  forms  of  spirituality  of  one's  earlier 


Melissa  M.  Wilcox,  Coming  out  in  Christianity:  Religion,  Identity,  and  Community 
(Bloomington,  IN:  Indiana  University  Press,  2003),  122. 
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years.  All  of  these  explanations  are  good  ones.  However,  they  should  not  always  be  taken  at  face 
value. 

The  expressed  wishes  to  move  "back  to  normal"  can  also  become  convenient  excuses  for 
leaving  a  congregation  that  may  have  helped  them  through  the  first  two  or  three  phases  of  their 
coming-out,  but  that  is  not  sufficiently  healing  for  them  to  stay  longer.  Like  a  love  relationship 
on  the  rebound,  it  gives  what  is  acutely  needed  at  the  beginning,  but  soon  is  revealed  to  be 
undesirable  for  the  long  haul.  I  will  personally  confess  to  having  had  this  experience  in  some  of 
my  first  MCC  experiences  —  coming,  and  staying,  because  the  church  had  something  I  needed, 
but  glad  to  move  on  from  the  insanity  when  I  left. 

A  church's  shortcomings  may  not  be  obvious  to  casual  visitors.  I  recall  Brian's  last  visit 
to  one  of  the  churches  I  served.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  at  the  door  of  the  church,  while  I 
was  speaking  to  people  on  their  way  out  after  the  service.  He  walked  past  me  and  cried,  to 
nobody  in  particular,  "There  should  be  200  people  here!"  There  had  been  just  twenty-eight  in 
attendance  on  that  Sunday.  He  had  a  point.  The  preaching  (if  I  do  say  so)  was  good;  the  music 
was  moving.  But  I  was  discouraged  and  burned-out,  had  in  fact  been  so  for  several  years,  and 
would  be  gone  myself  within  a  year's  time. 

A  well-known  maxim  among  pastors  is  that  the  health  and  centeredness  of  the  church  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  health  and  centeredness  of  the  pastor.  While  this  is  true,  I  believe  that  the 
pastor's  health  alone  is  not  sufficient  for  MCC  congregations.  We  are  a  church  with  a 
congregational  polity,  claiming  a  "discipleship  of  equals"45  and  exercising  the  "priesthood  of  all 
believers."  Every  member  of  the  congregation  is  a  potential  leader;  the  health  of  the  church  is 


See,  for  example,  Elisabeth  Schiissler  Fiorenza,  Discipleship  of  Equals:  A  Critical 
Feminist  Ekkl*esia-logy  of  Liberation  (New  York:  Crossroad,  1993). 
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thus  dependent  on  the  health  of  each  individual  one  of  us.  In  fact,  healing  cannot  occur  in  a 
vacuum,  but  only  in  the  context  of  relationships.46  Thus,  healing  communal  hurts  must  take  place 
in  community. 

In  this  chapter,  I  have  identified  that  communal  and  individual  traumas  can  contribute  to 
patterns  of  struggle  that  can  interfere  with  a  church's  wellness  and  growth.  The  next  chapter 
concerns  models  of  healing  from  trauma. 


46  Herman,  134. 


CHAPTER  4 


WATERS  OF  BABYLON:  TRAUMA  AND  RECOVERY  IN  QUEER  SPIRITUAL  LIFE 


/  remember  your  stories,  but  not 
Your  faces.  I  remember  your  faces,  but  not 
Your  names.  I  remember  your  funerals,  but  not 
The  tears. 

I  stood  on  the  beach 
At  Santa  Barbara  Pride,  finding  I  'd forgotten 
Who  still  lived, 

who  had  died. 


A  queer  coming-out  doesn't  merely  force  a  confrontation  with,  and  healing  from,  shame. 
In  many  cases,  coining  out  also  turns  our  world  upside  down.  Combine  this  shock  with  the  terror 
that  the  queer  communities  have  experienced  as  a  result  of  the  AIDS  pandemic,  and  we  have  a 
pastoral  need  that  is  specific  to  our  community  and  potentially  devastating  —  not  just  of  our 
congregants  and  our  leaders,  but  of  the  very  church  organization  on  many  levels.  If  the  queer 
congregation  is  to  be  a  healing  community,  it  must  be  able  to  cope  with  trauma. 

In  this  chapter,  I  begin  by  showing  how  the  theory  of  recovery  from  trauma  applies  to  the 
queer  communities.  I  next  offer  a  composite  model  of  healing  and  suggest  the  resources  —  and 
limitations  —  of  the  queer  community  of  faith  for  fostering  wellness. 

Trauma  and  Queer  Communities 

The  word  trauma  calls  to  mind  acts  of  sudden,  unexpected,  life-threatening  violence, 
whether  by  accident  or  deliberate  attack.  Psychiatrist  Judith  Herman  describes  "trauma"  in  these 
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words:  "At  the  moment  of  trauma,  the  victim  is  rendered  helpless  by  overwhelming  force.' 
Consider,  for  example,  the  August  1,  2007  collapse  of  an  Interstate  highway  bridge  in  St. 
Paul/Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  The  accident  —  coming  without  any  warning  —  physically  killed  or 
wounded  dozens  of  people;  but  over  and  above  the  physical  injury,  Twin  Cities  drivers 
experienced  a  profound  psychic  shock  —  finding  that  the  roadway  they  trusted  was  not,  in  fact, 
trustworthy.  However,  traumas  need  not  result  from  a  single  act;  post-traumatic  stress  is 
experienced  both  by  people  who  have  experienced  a  single  act  of  violence,  and  by  those  who 
have  been  exposed  to  repeated  incidents  of  violence,  horror,  or  abuse.  While  too  many  queer 
people  experience  violent  physical  attack,  simply  for  being  queer  or  being  perceived  so,  it  is  the 
latter,  ongoing,  lower-level  abuse  that  is  most  of  interest  to  me.  The  period  between  1980  and 
1995,  as  discussed  in  Chapter  Two,  constitutes  one  horror  scene  for  people  affected  by  AIDS. 
However,  the  quotidian  violence  of  homophobia,  like  that  of  domestic  abuse,  is  no  less  a  source 
of  trauma.  I  revisit  these  topics  here,  in  more  detail,  to  illustrate  their  connection  to  trauma 
theory. 
AIDS 

To  describe  the  early  years  of  the  AIDS  pandemic  in  the  queer  communities  as 
"overwhelming"  is  an  understatement.  HIV  disease  killed  over  200,000  gay  men4  and,  as  noted 
in  Chapter  Two,  wiped  out  most  of  an  entire  generation  of  men,  including  those  in  MCC.  The 
disease  overwhelmed  medical,  social,  family,  and  religious  support  systems.  Eric  Rofes, 
speaking  of  these  days,  compared  the  impact  of  HIV  on  the  gay  men's  community  to  that  of  the 


48  Herman,  33,  43-4.  Quoted  m  Rofes,  47. 

49  Rofes,  38. 
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atomic  bomb  on  Hiroshima.  Quoting  from  a  description  of  the  Japanese  survivors,  he  drew  a 

parallel: 

"The  most  striking  psychological  feature  of  this  immediate  experience  was  the 
sense  of  a  sudden  and  absolute  shift  from  normal  existence  to  an  overwhelming 
encounter  with  death."50.. .This  mirrors  what  occurred  to  gay  men  over  a  period  of  a  few 
years:  our  ordinary  lives  and  social  networks  shifted  into  a  constant  confrontation  with 
infirmity  and  death.51 

The  AIDS  years  consumed  us  with  one  crisis  after  another.  We  struggled  to  stay  healthy, 
to  support  those  who  were  sick,  to  ease  the  passing  of  those  who  were  dying.  We  prayed  for  a 
cure  even  as  we  buried  men  who  had  been  in  the  prime  of  their  lives,  yet  sickened  and  died  ~ 
sometimes  within  a  matter  of  weeks  or  days.  We  struggled  to  replace  leadership.  As  was  noted  in 
Chapter  Three,  some  congregations  and  organizations  agonized  over  how  to  deal  with  a  beloved 
pastor,  or  leader,  who  began  showing  signs  of  AIDS-related  dementia.  We  fought  for  funding 
for  treatments  and  medicines,  and  for  access  to  services  and  public  accommodations  for  the  HIV- 
positive,  including  dentistry,  embalming  and  burial.  In  California,  we  even  fought  political 
attempts  to  forcibly  quarantine  HIV-positive  people  in  concentration  camps.     Many  gay  men 
responded  personally  to  the  disease  by  shutting  down  their  sexual  lives  entirely;  others  sought 
sex  compulsively;  still  other  men  experienced  various  sexual  dysfunctions;  and  some  made 
sudden  shifts  to  monogamous  pairing.53 

Those  of  us  in  the  queer  and  queer-allied  communities,  including  MCC,  who  were 
patients,  caregivers,  or  loved  ones  became  experts  on  end-of  life  care,  both  physical  and  spiritual, 


Robert  Jay  Lifton,  Death  in  Life:  Survivors  of  Hiroshima  (New  York:  Random  House, 
1968),  21.  quoted  in  Rofes,  40. 

51  Rofes,  40. 

52  Ibid.,  46. 

The  first  three  observations  are  from  Rofes,  98-99.  The  last  observation  is  from  my 
own  pastoral  experience. 
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during  the  AIDS  years.  Organizations  like  the  Shanti  Project  educated  persons  with  AIDS  and 
caregivers,  teaching  how  to  ease  the  dying  process  and  how  to  grieve.  Unfortunately,  even  the 
normal  grieving  process  was  short-circuited.  Death  came  so  frequently  that  there  was  no  time 
out  to  grieve;  there  was  always  another  crisis  at  hand,  someone  else  who  urgently  needed  help. 
Under  these  circumstances,  organizations  frequently  became  engulfed  by  internal  fighting  and 
burnout.  As  was  noted  in  Chapter  Three,  under  such  circumstances,  when  emotional  shutdown 
becomes  a  mechanism  for  coping  with  repeated  death  and/or  constant  danger,  grief  and  rage  can 
be  expected  to  surface  at  a  later  time  or  in  a  different  way.  It  is  here  that  the  principles  of 
recovery  from  trauma  come  into  play.  Before  describing  those  principles  in  detail,  I  want  to 
address  the  commonality  between  the  effects  of  the  AIDS  years  and  the  effects  of  daily 
homophobic  abuse.  As  groundwork  for  that  discussion,  it  will  be  helpful  to  discuss  the  ways  in 
which  the  state  that  is  clinically  termed  post-traumatic  stress  disorder  presents  itself. 
Symptoms  of  Post-Traumatic  Stress  Disorder 

Herman  groups  the  symptoms  of  PTSD  into  three  general  groups:  hyperarousal, 
intrusion,  and  constriction.  In  her  book  Coming  Out  Through  Fire,  lesbian  minister  and  therapist 
Leanne  McCall  Tigert  makes  the  case  for  applying  trauma  theory  to  her  therapeutic  work  with 
queer  people  by  pointing  out  that  the  response  of  queer  people  to  an  environment  that  is  hostile- 
whether  physically,  emotionally,  or  spiritually  —  frequently  contains  elements  from  all  three  of 
these  groups.      Hyperarousal  is  a  state  of  constant  readiness  —  the  awareness  that  an  attack 
could  come  at  any  time,  and  the  conscious  or  unconscious  effort  to  plan  a  counter-attack  or  an 
escape.  I  remember,  for  example,  going  with  friends  to  an  ethnic  festival  in  my  home  town 
during  one  of  my  college  years.  One  of  my  friends  was  a  gay  man,  newly  out,  who  sported  a 


54  Herman,  35,  43-4,  Tigert,  28-30. 
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beautiful  silver  earring.  He  spent  much  of  our  time  at  the  fair  watching  over  his  shoulder,  alert 
and  ready  to  leave  at  the  first  sign  of  any  potential  assault. 

Intrusion  refers  to  the  way  in  which  past  incidents  of  violence  or  abuse  stay  in  our 
awareness,  for  example,  repeated  dreams  of  a  dangerous  situation  from  the  past,  or  the  triggering 
of  emotional  reactions  from  the  past  by  a  current  situation  that  has  similarities  to  the  previous 
one.  I  had  such  an  experience  on  one  of  my  last  visits  to  a  Catholic  church,  when  I  heard  the 
preacher  speak  of  his  struggle  with  "disordered  affections."  I  instantly  remembered  the  word 
"disordered"  from  the  infamous  Halloween  1986  letter  of  the  then  Cardinal  Joseph  Ratzinger,  a 
Vatican  document  that  broke  with  its  own  tradition  in  declaring  homosexuality  to  be  a  sin  in  and 
of  itself.  I  couldn't  hear  a  single  word  that  the  priest  said  after  that  point. 

The  third  symptom  group  in  Herman's  discussion  is  constriction  —  numbing,  or  the 

directing  of  energies  and  awareness  inward.  It  is  a  pose  of  surrender  that,  in  Herman's  words,  is 

not  unlike  a  state  of  hypnotic  trance  —  the  stance  of  the  proverbial  deer  in  the  headlights.  When 

attack  seems  inevitable,  our  impulse  is  to  seek  to  reduce  the  harm  we  will  endure.    Tigert  offers 

these  examples: 

This  numbing  is  akin  to  the  gay,  lesbian,  bisexual,  or  transgender  person  who  sits 
through  homophobic  jokes,  gestures,  and/or  statements,  holding  his  or  her  breath,  not 
moving,  just  enduring  and  waiting  for  it  to  be  over,  or  a  same-gender  couple  enduring  the 
stares  as  they  walk  down  the  street,  pretending  to  themselves,  each  other,  and  the  world 
that  they  are  unmoved.55 

Note  that  all  of  these  behaviors  may  be  appropriate  when  an  attack  occurs;  it  is  only 
when  we  enter  these  states  in  the  absence  of  any  present  danger,  or  when  they  keep  us  from 
acting  in  the  face  of  danger,  that  they  impair  our  health,  functioning,  and  happiness. 


55  Tigert,  29-30. 
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Quotidian  Homophobia 

Traumatic  events  and  processes  leave  us  wondering:  What  is  true?  Whom  should  I  trust? 

KC's56  story  is  illustrative.  As  a  child,  he  failed  at  "manliness"  but  excelled  in  singing 
and  playing  the  piano.  The  church  offered  a  perfect  fit:  a  place  where  he  could  have  social 
status  while  doing  what  he  was  best  at,  and  being  himself. 

Well,  mostly  he  could  be  himself.  Outwardly  straight,  he  found  queer  companionship  in 
the  bars.  One  night,  while  leaving  a  club,  KC  was  attacked  by  strangers,  beaten,  and  left  for 
dead.  It  took  him  months  to  recover  from  his  physical  injuries. 

His  church,  realizing  that  KC  was  gay,  desired  to  bring  him  "back  into  the  fold."  This 
acceptance  was  conditional;  on  several  occasions,  church  members  surrounded  him,  laying  on 
hands  to  "exorcise  the  demon  of  homosexuality."  It  didn't  work  as  they  had  hoped.  KC  fled  to 
another  church,  where  he  lived  with  the  pastor's  family...  until,  after  a  year,  this  new  pastor 
confronted  him  with  a  decision.  The  pastor  and  his  wife  had  hoped  they  could  "love  [KC]  out  of 
being  homosexual.  It  hadn't  happened,  and  they  no  longer  had  room  for  him  in  their  home  or  in 
church. 

KC  first  came  to  my  church  on  a  Sunday  in  Lent.  He  sat  in  the  second  row,  and  sang  all 
the  hymns  lustily.  He  remained  in  his  pew  for  some  time  after  the  service  ended,  weeping. 


The  preceding  narrative  involves  two  different  kinds  of  trauma:  one  physical,  the  other 
emotional.  By  extension,  post-traumatic  stress  can  be  a  response  to  repeated  emotional  stress,  as 
for  example  in  the  children  of  alcoholics.  In  their  book  Traumatic  Stress:  The  Effects  of 
Overwhelming  Experience  on  Mind,  Body,  and  Society,  Bessel  A.  Van  der  Kolk,  Alexander  C. 


56  "KC"  is  a  pseudonym. 
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McFarlane,  and  Lars  Weisaeth  list  eight  qualities  frequently  observed  in  survivors  of  trauma. 
Tigert  observes  that  the  same  qualities  are  often  found  in  queer  people.  These  indicators,  and 

en 

their  correspondence  with  queer  life,  are  summarized  briefly  below. 

1.  The  impairment  of  basic  trust  has  been  documented  in  anecdotes  throughout  this  book. 
It  is  a  common  characteristic  of  the  queer  communities  that  renders  many  "standard"  church 
growth  strategies  ineffective,  since  it  manifests  in  the  question,  "What  on  earth  would  I  want 
with  a  church?"  Furthermore,  as  noted  in  the  previous  chapter,  the  lingering  resistance  to  trust  is 
a  potential  congregation-  and  clergy-  killer. 

2.  The  lack  of  a  sense  of  responsibility  is  perhaps  better  expressed  as  the  absence  of 
boundaries  around  responsibility.  Tigert  notes  that  trauma  survivors  may  have  a  tendency  to  be 
over-responsible.  As  the  title  of  Andrew  Tobias'  book  The  Best  Little  Boy  in  the  Worla6*  hints, 
there  is  a  perceived  safety  in  being  exemplary,  whether  through  financial  success  or  through  the 
cachet  of  working  in  a  helping  profession.  As  a  side  note,  in  church  life,  the  desire  to  be  well- 
thought  of  and  in  control  of  one's  environment  may  reinforce  those  who  have  a  tendency  to  want 
to  volunteer  for  everything—  and,  thus,  become  the  sort  of  volunteer  who  actually  makes  it 
harder  for  others  to  find  their  own  ministry.  The  deeper  the  volunteer's  emotional  investment,  the 
harder  it  is  to  encourage  an  over-busy  church  member  to  let  go  a  little. 

3.  Negative  effects  on  identity  present  as  the  words  and  actions  by  which  we  cope  with 
the  shame,  and  pain,  of  past  and  present  abuses.  One  coping  strategy  is  to  distance  oneself  from  a 
queer  identity.  Tigert  cites  the  personal  ads  in  which  gay  men  search  for  a  "straight-acting" 
lover,  and  the  occasional  preacher  (or,  I  might  add,  politician)  who  publicly  attacks  queer  folks 


en 

Van  der  Kolk,  McFarlane,  and  Weisaeth,  quoted  in  Tigert,  30-5. 

This  book  was  originally  published  under  a  pseudonym:  John  Reid,  The  Best  Little  Boy 
in  the  World  (New  York:  Putnam,  1973). 
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but  is  found  to  frequent  public  sex  environments.59  Another  way  of  coping  is  to  internalize  a 
sense  of  worthlessness.  I  am  reminded  of  an  incident  I  witnessed  a  few  years  ago,  in  a  church 
where  I  was  a  visiting  preacher.  As  frequently  happens,  some  of  the  worship  materials  contained 
errors  or  omissions;  it  also  happened  that  the  member/minister  who  was  responsible  for  the 
materials  had  a  part  in  leading  the  service.  When  the  time  came  for  this  person  to  speak,  not  only 
did  she  apologize  for  a  glitch  in  the  service;  she  also  invited  people  to  hurt  her  in  punishment. 
Although  the  invitation,  "Beat  me,"  was  probably  meant  to  be  a  joke,  it  sounded  to  me  to  be  only 
half-joking.  I  couldn't  help  wondering  if  this  was  a  frequent  occurrence  and,  if  so,  what  impact  it 
was  having  on  the  church's  life. 

4.  Traumatic  stress  has  an  impact  on  play  and  relationships  with  others.  Most  queer 
people  have  childhood  memories  of  finding  that  acting  in  a  way  that  is  natural  to  us  can  bring 
strong  disapproval  from  others.  I  still  remember  the  day  in  kindergarten  when  I  was  playing  in 
the  "house"  activity  center  with  my  friend  Timmy,  and  complained  to  the  teacher  that  Timmy 
wouldn't  switch  roles  and  play  the  "Mommy"  so  that  I  could  play  the  "Daddy"  (which,  for 
Timmy,  meant  sitting  at  the  kitchen  table  and  reading  the  newspaper  while  I  prepared  supper).  I 
couldn't  understand  why  the  teacher  didn't  take  my  side  (nor,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  why  I 
received  so  many  bad  marks  on  my  kindergarten  report  card).  While  I  can  now  take  a  certain 
amount  of  pride  in  having  flunked  Gender  Roles  in  kindergarten,  the  experience  itself  was 
unpleasant  —  enough  so  that  I  didn't  "step  out  of  my  place"  again,  at  least  not  in  the  same  way. 
The  constraints  we  learn  in  early  life  stay  with  us,  often  as  inhibitions  on  taking  risks  or  acting  in 
our  own  self-interest,  unless  we  consciously  work  to  unlearn  them. 


59  Tigert,  32. 
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5.  Excessive  interpersonal  sensitivity  is  a  facet  of  what  Herman  terms  "hyperarousal."  It 
is  the  ability  to  sense  which  people,  a  gathering,  may  pose  a  threat  to  us,  and  which  will  not.  On 
one  hand,  Tigert  explains,  this  is  a  necessary  survival  skill;  on  the  other  hand,  it  costs  us 
energy.60  Speaking  for  myself,  this  sensitivity  has  also  sometimes  led  me  to  close  the  door  on 
relationships  with  people  who,  though  they  seemed  unsupportive  at  first,  might  have  been  allies. 

6.  Victimizing  others,  sometimes  also  known  as  oppression  sickness,  is  the  acting  out  of 
anger  on  those  who  are  not  responsible  for  hurting  us,  but  who  are  nearby  and  perceived  to  be 
less  powerful.  In  MCC,  and  in  other  community  and  HIV  organizations,  we  have  seen  it  manifest 
in  infighting—  especially  in  those  conflicts  that  appear  to  have  no  rational  basis.  To  borrow  an 
old  office  joke,  abuse  —  like  manure  —  flows  downhill.  It  takes  intentional  effort  to  stop  the  cycle 
of  interpersonal  violence. 

7.  Revictimization  is  the  tendency  to  place  ourselves,  over  and  over  again,  into  situations 
where  past  abuse  will  be  repeated.  One  way  of  thinking  about  revictimization  is  that  we  place 
ourselves  into  situations  that  are  familiar,  and  will  keep  doing  so  until  we  experience  situations 
that  are  non-abusive  and  more  rewarding,  and  until  we  come  to  believe  that  we  deserve  better. 
To  put  it  another  way:  the  universe  keeps  bringing  us  into  contact  with  bad  situations,  until  we 
learn  the  lessons  they  have  for  us  and  learn  to  put  our  energy  elsewhere.61 


60  Ibid.,  33. 

61  Tigert  sees  the  recent  increase  in  bare-backing  among  gay  men  as  a  form  of  re- 
victimization in  Coming  Out  Through  Fire,  34-5.  Although  I  think  there  may  be  some  truth  in 
this  "lesbian-eye"  view,  the  reality  is  much  more  complicated.  Rofes  speaks  of  the  longing  of 
the  gay  men's  community  for  a  return  to  celebrating  sex  in  Reviving  the  Tribe,  92.  Goss  has 
elaborated  on  the  sacramental  significance  of  gay  sex  without  condoms  in  Queering  Christ,  79- 
83.  It  remains  for  others  to  assess  how  much  of  an  upswing  in  seroconversion  might  have  a  self- 
destructive  motivation,  and  how  much  it  might  speak  to  the  natural  use  of  sex  as  a  response  to 
death  —  the  definitive  and  literal  "p**  you"  directed  towards  the  Reaper. 
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8.  Increased  attachment  in  the  face  of  danger  refers  to  the  way  in  which  people  who  have 
been  abused  often  bond  more  closely  with  their  abusers.  It  may  show  up  as  a  dogged  attempt  to 
satisfy  one's  family  of  origin  —  as,  for  example,  with  a  couple  who  have  a  long-term 
relationship,  yet  still  take  separate  holiday  vacations  to  let  their  homophobic  families  maintain 
the  illusion  that  they  are  straight.  This  increased  attachment  may  also  act  itself  out  in  the 
professed  desire  to  stay  with  one's  church  of  origin,  to  "change  it  from  within,"  even  though  that 
church  may  continue  to  hurt  the  queer  member.  When  members  of  MCC  congregations  maintain 
dual  loyalties,  I  believe  that  it  damages  the  MCC  body,  if  only  because  it  can  reinforce  the  idea 
that  members  have  both  "a  real  church"  and  "a  gay  church".  It's  hard  to  build  up  a  church  when 
members  don't  act  as  though  it's  real! 

Because  of  these  correspondences,  Tigert  concludes,  coming  out  in  a  homophobic  culture 
leaves  the  same  mark  as  a  traumatic  event;  for  that  reason,  it  makes  sense  to  use  the  same 
strategies  for  healing  the  effects  of  homophobia  and  transphobia  as  would  be  used  for  survivors 
of  trauma.  Since  our  church  members  generally  have  this  trauma  in  common,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  our  pastoral  care  needs  to  be  equipped  to  respond  to,  and  lessen,  trauma.  In  the  remainder  of 
this  chapter,  I  present  a  model  for  healing  from  trauma,  and  some  implications  for  church  life 
will  be  described  in  Chapter  Five. 

Healing  Trauma:  A  Composite  Model 

In  Coming  Out  Through  Fire,  Tigert  draws  on  multiple  models  of  the  coming-out  process 
and  the  processes  of  guiding  therapeutic  clients  into  recovery  from  trauma.  I  present  here  a 
composite  of  two  of  those  models  that  I  believe  will  help  identify  the  strengths  and  growing 
edges  of  our  ministry  in  view  of  the  stresses  of  living  in  a  heteronormative  environment. 
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Models  of  Recovery 

Judith  Herman  has  proposed  that  the  process  of  recovery  from  trauma  can  be  described  as 
a  journey  between  three  phases:  getting  into  a  place  of  safety,  remembering  and  mourning  the 
trauma,  and  reconnecting  to  life.  As  was  noted  in  the  section  on  methodology  in  Chapter  One, 
Eric  Rofes  and  Mona  West  have  used  this  model  in  their  discussions  of  recovering  from  the 
trauma  of  AIDS.  I  will  also  principally  follow  Herman's  model.  Like  any  model  of  psychological 
and  spiritual  growth,  progress  through  these  states  is  not  necessarily  linear,  and  need  not  take 
place  in  a  predictable  time  frame. 

Herman's  three-phase  model  describes  the  grand  sweep  of  the  recovery  process.  Because 
pastors  are  often  called  upon  to  support  congregants  as  they  negotiate  much  more  specific  tasks 
in  their  healing  processes,  I  find  it  helpful  to  augment  the  Herman  model  with  a  more  detailed 
one.  Van  der  Kolk,  McFarlane,  and  Weisaeth  also  offer  a  therapeutic  model  for  recovery  in 
Traumatic  Stress.  They  propose  a  model  that  consists  of  five  stages: 

1.  Stabilization,  including  (a)  education  and  (b)  identification  of  feelings... 

2.  Deconditioning  of  traumatic  memories  and  responses. 

3.  Restructuring  of  traumatic  personal  schemes. 

4.  Reestablishment  of  secure  social  connections  and  interpersonal  efficacy. 

5.  Accumulation  of  restitutive  emotional  experiences. 

I  propose  a  composite  model  of  healing  from  trauma  that  is  based  on  Herman's  model, 
but  that  also  includes  the  stages  identified  by  Van  der  Kolk  and  company: 

-  Establishing  safety  (including  stabilization  and  deconditioning) 

-  Remembrance  and  mourning  (including  restructuring  of  personal  traumatic  scenes) 


62  Van  der  Kolk,  McFarlane,  and  Weisasth,  eds.,  425-6.  Quoted  in  Tigert,  79. 
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-  Re-engagement  (including  re-establishment  of  efficacy  and  accumulation  of  restitutive 
experiences). 

Again,  the  order  in  which  these  tasks  of  recovery  are  given  is  not  necessarily  the  order  in 
which  people  will  experience  them,  and  the  journey  through  these  stages  is  more  spiral  than  it  is 
linear. 

There  is  one  important  precondition:  as  was  noted  in  the  previous  chapter,  healing 
happens  only  in  a  context  of  relationship,  and  the  relationships  must  empower  the  person  who  is 
healing.  S/he  alone  can  be  renewed,  and  s/he  alone  must  take  responsibility  for  the  healing  of 
his/her  life.     At  the  same  time,  the  relationships  in  the  surrounding  community  need  to  promote 
the  first  requirement  for  healing:  safety. 
Establishment  of  Safety 

To  some,  a  "safe"  Christian  community  may  seem  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Like  the 
character  Asian  in  C.S.  Lewis'  The  Lion,  The  Witch,  and  the  Wardrobe,^  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the 
Christ,  is  not  "safe."  Metropolitan  Community  Churches,  I  believe,  know  this  very  well.  To  take 
a  queer  Christian  spiritual  path  is  to  leave  oneself  open  to  constant  challenges  from  within  and 
without  —  whether  through  the  risk  that  our  churches  take  by  being  openly  out  and  proud,  or  in 
the  challenge  each  believer  experiences  in  living  according  to  the  divine  will  as  we  understand  it. 
The  "safety"  we  need  lies  in  the  character  of  relationships  within  the  church. 

A  "safe"  space,  in  Herman's  model,  is  a  place  where  people  who  have  been  traumatized 
can  relax  and  be  free  from  further  attacks.  It  includes  a  connection  with  people  who  understand 
and  do  not  judge  the  trauma  subject's  experience.  Moreover,  establishing  safety  also  involves 


"Herman,  134. 

C.  S.  Lewis,  The  Lion,  the  Witch,  and  the  Wardrobe:  A  Story  for  Children,  1st  Collier 
Books  paperback  ed.  (New  York:  Collier  Books,  1970),  75-6. 
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limiting  contact  with  people  or  situations  that  cause  further  hurt.  5  If  only  for  this  reason,  MCC 
congregations  offer  an  important  resource  for  queer  folks  who  have  been  spiritually  traumatized. 
Our  churches  are  places  where  we  can  worship  God  without  fear  of  eternal  condemnation,  and 
where  we  can  expect  to  be  safe  from  physical  violence. 

A  word  must  be  added  here  regarding,  for  lack  of  a  better  word,  theological  safety.  For 
most  of  our  forty  years,  MCC  people  have  engaged  conversations  about  Christian  theologies  — 
sometimes  gently  and  respectfully,  sometimes  not.  While  these  discussions  also  have  involved 
differences  related  to  race  and  class,  I  would  generally  describe  the  theological  issues,  at  center, 
as  centered  in  these  four  topics:  the  gender(s)  of  God,  Christology,  atonement,  and 
epistemology.  We  are  not  all  of  one  mind  about  the  relationship  of  the  Holy  One  to  human 
categories  of  gender;  while  MCC  officially  practices  gender-inclusive  language  in  its  worship 
with  respect  to  both  the  deity  and  the  human  person,  gender-based  words  often  continue  to  be 
used  in  practice,  especially  the  names  Father  God  and  Lord.  We  are  not  all  of  one  mind  about 
the  nature  of  Jesus;  although  MCC  officially  professes  the  Nicene  Creed,  we  differ  in  our  beliefs 
about  the  humanity  and  divinity  of  Jesus,  and  the  literal  truth  of  virgin  birth  and/or  resurrection. 
We  do  not  have  a  uniform  theology  of  "atonement,"  of  the  sense  in  which  Jesus  saves;  some 
profess  a  substitutionary  atonement,  others  -  and  I  think  this  is  becoming  consensus  in  most  of 
the  church  ~  interpret  Jesus'  death  and  resurrection  as  anything  but  the  bloody  sacrifice 
demanded  by  an  affronted  God.    Finally,  while  many  of  us  hold  to  the  Bible  as  the  one  and  only 
source  of  divine  truth,  and  while  sola  scriptura  is  MCC's  official  stated  belief,  many  more  of  us 
—and,  again,  I  sense  this  is  a  growing  consensus  —  accept  that  truth  is  to  be  found  in  more 
sources  than  the  Bible  and,  in  fact,  in  more  spiritual  traditions  than  just  Christianity.  So  if  by 


65  Tigert,  83-4. 
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"safe"  we  mean  "a  place  where  everyone  believes  the  same  thing  I  do,"  then  MCC's  are  certainly 
not  safe.  I  will  return  to  this  topic  in  the  next  chapter. 

In  fact,  acknowledging  that  no  place  is  perfectly  "safe"  points  to  a  limitation  of  Herman's 
model.  In  the  original  context  of  her  work  —  recovery  from  sexual  and  domestic  violence  — 
establishing  safety  also  includes  keeping  the  survivor  separated  from,  and  free  from  further 
attack  by,  the  perpetrator  of  the  abuse.  We  can  prevent  further  attacks  on  a  survivor  —  at  least, 
temporarily  —  by  putting  her  or  his  assailants  in  prison.  However,  for  queer  people  in  a 
heteronormative  culture,  safety  from  attack  is  more  difficult  and  even  illusory.  Rofes  noted  that 
the  world  was  never  "safe"  for  gay  men  before  the  epidemic  and  that  it  continues  to  be,  on  some 
level,  "unsafe."66  The  same  is  even  more  true  for  transgendered  people. 

In  general,  MCC  congregations  serve  as  an  oasis  of  safety;  however,  when  we  leave  the 
church,  many  if  not  most  of  us  re-enter  a  heteronormative  and  misogynistic  culture.  In  our 
neighborhoods,  in  our  work  worlds,  we  cannot  presume  safety.  Likewise,  other  gathering  places 
of  the  queer  community,  once  we  leave  their  doors,  are  not  safe.  Billy  Jack  Gaither  was  safe  in 
the  Bible  studies  of  Cornerstone  MCC,  but  was  murdered  in  February  1999  after  leaving  a  bar  in 
Sylacauga,  Alabama.  Catherine  Houchins  and  members  of  her  congregation  were  attacked, 
literally,  as  they  were  locking  the  doors  of  their  Virginia  church  after  an  August  2001 
Wednesday  night  service.  MCC  buildings  have  been  burned  —  a  total  of  21  to  date—  beginning 
with  the  torching  of  MCC  Los  Angeles  on  January  27,  1973,  the  Saturday  following  the  Roe  v. 
Wade  decision.  In  Jamaica,  the  church  service  itself  was  surrounded  and  attacked  by  an  anti-gay 
mob  on  Easter  Sunday  2007.  In  this  respect,  our  congregations  have  much  in  common  with 
African- American  and  Jewish  communities  of  faith. 


66  Rofes,  71,3. 
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Rofes,  after  the  model  of  feminist  therapists  such  as  Laura  S.  Brown,  argues  that  the 
survivors  of  HIV  need  to  understand  that  safety  is  provisional,  to  hold  to  safe  spaces  while 
understanding  that  evil,  and  violence,  remain  possibilities  in  their  world  —  much  as  the  women's 
movement  did  in  the  1970's  and  early  1980's.  He  suggests  that  survivors  be  prepared  with 
emergency  plans,  that  they  follow  a  structured  plan  of  self-care,  and  above  all  that  they  and  they 
alone  choose  which  strategies  will  empower  them.     These  strategies  may  also  be  helpful  for  our 
churches;  while  it  is  not  helpful  to  dwell  on  the  possibility  (or  past  incidents)  of  violence, 
preparation  can  lessen  the  psychic  power  of  the  ever-present  threat.  Note  that  the  impermanence 
of  physical  safety  makes  emotional  safety  in  the  church  —  the  place  where  we  have  the  most 
influence  —  all  the  more  important. 

Van  der  Kolk  et.  al.  begin  their  model  for  healing  with  stabilization,  including  education 
and  identification  of  feelings.  This  initial  stage  of  recovering  from  trauma  is,  I  think,  well 
understood  by  MCC  pastors  and  congregations.  If  our  faith  communities  do  nothing  else,  they 
serve  as  places  where  queer,  questioning,  and  queer- friendly  people  can  meet  others  like 
themselves  and  be  reassured  that  they  are  not  insane,  worthless,  or  damned.  We  know  the 
territory  of  coming  out,  and  we  know  the  territory  of  anti-queer  abuse.  Persons  who  are  coming 
out  need  to  be  reassured,  both  about  the  goodness  of  their  sexuality  and  about  their  spiritual 
fears.  We  can  give  that  reassurance;  we  can  let  them  know  what  they  may  typically  experience; 
we  can  help  them  to  process  and  make  sense  of  sexual  feelings  and  the  other  host  of  emotions 
that  attend  coming  out  in  adulthood. 

While  the  deconditioning  and  restructuring  of  traumatic  memories  and  responses  are 
perhaps  most  effectively  done  in  one-on-one  therapy,  telling  our  personal  stories  or  connecting 
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them  to  well-known  Biblical  stories  will  often  offer  people  a  cognitive  tool  for  re-arranging 
previous  attitudes  and  responses.  For  example,  one  small  group  in  MCC  Boston  invited  members 
to  reflect  on  selected  coming-out  stories  in  conjunction  with  Biblical  texts.  Discussions  like  these 
can  help  to  prompt  new  ways  of  thinking  about  God  and  new  ways  of  thinking  about  the  Bible. 
Thus,  they  can  help  to  lessen  the  fear  and  dread  that  can  be  associated  with  religion  and  spiritual 
practice.  Small  groups  like  this  also  offer  a  peer  community  of  emotional  support. 
Remembrance  and  Mourning 

Once  we  feel  a  little  more  safe,  we  can  process  our  memories  and  fears  from  past  abuse. 
This  processing  can  involve  a  lot  of  talking  —  the  repeated  telling  of  our  personal  narratives,  until 
they  lose  their  power  to  hurt  us.  If  done  well,  remembrance  and  mourning  require  expression  of 
the  emotions  of  grief,  loss,  and  anger,  and  ultimately  a  confrontation  with  internalized  shame. 
For  some,  the  first  visit  to  an  MCC  is  a  chance  to  not  only  experience  safety,  but  also  to  begin 
mourning,  as  was  suggested  in  the  opening  chapter.  In  the  safety  of  people  who  do  not  judge, 
perhaps  in  the  privacy  of  a  back  pew,  some  first-time  visitors  can  cry  as  well  as  pray. 

The  faith  community  has  some  obvious  resources  to  offer  to  facilitate  mourning.  Ever 
since  the  earliest  days  of  the  HIV/AIDS  pandemic,  our  churches  have  led  or  been  part  of  public 
worship  rituals  that  serve  as  memorials  to  those  who  have  died,  outlets  for  grief,  and  sources  of 
comfort  to  the  living  and  the  survivors.  We  have  led  candlelight  vigils  after  individual  acts  of 
murder  directed  at  queer  folk.  I  co-organized  one  such  service  in  Boston  in  1998,  after  the 
murder  of  Matthew  Shepard.  The  presence  and  initiative  of  spiritual  leaders  at  these  events 
underscores  the  faith  communities'  power  for  healing;  religious  or  spiritual  services  can  offer  a 
structured  way  in  which  people  can  articulate  anger  and  grief,  experience  tears  and  sadness,  and 
recommit  to  a  future,  in  the  safety  of  a  community  with  the  same  need. 
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On  the  personal  level,  restructuring  personal  traumatic  schemes  also  involves  elements  of 
mourning.  As  givers  of  pastoral  care,  it  is  important  for  us  to  be  attentive  to  our  congregants' 
stories  so  that,  when  they  are  ready,  we  can  help  them  to  reframe  their  experiences  as  well  as  to 
mourn  what  they  have  lost.  By  the  same  token,  it  is  important  for  us  to  be  attentive  to  whether  or 
not  our  congregants  are  ready  to  engage  in  this  reframing.  Tigert  notes  that  in  many  of  her 
clients,  the  ability  to  re-engage  past  hurts  and  to  mourn  them  is  the  slowest  to  come;  that  "many 
[hold]  out  for  a  long  time  —  refusing  to  believe  either  the  truth  about  themselves  or  the  truth 
about  society's  treatment  of  them."  '  Occasionally,  a  parishioner  has  complained  to  me  that  "the 
church  spends  too  much  time  on  that  [queer]  stuff."  While  such  a  comment  may  reflect  on  the 
church's  spiritual  vibrancy,  it  may  also  be  a  defense  against  re-engaging  hurtful  memories. 

Having  noted  the  power  of  ritual  to  facilitate  mourning,  two  things  must  be  said.  First  of 
all,  it  is  important  for  those  of  us  who  are  not  also  trained  as  therapists  to  remember  our  limits. 
Church  is  no  substitute  for  therapy.  When  we  encounter  members  or  visitors  who  are  struggling 
to  come  out,  or  whose  spiritual  wounds  are  deep,  a  referral  is  our  most  effective  and  ethical 
response.  By  the  same  token,  if  a  ritual  event  produces  strong  reactions  in  a  participant,  we  need 
to  be  prepared  to  care  for  (and  refer)  that  person  appropriately.  Second,  because  of  the  strength 
of  the  emotions  involved,  and  because  not  everyone  is  ready  to  remember  or  engage  mourning  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  also  important  when  planning  a  ritual  event  that  congregants  be  given  a  clear 
option  to  participate,  or  not  participate,  without  shame. 
Re-Engagement 

Herman  cites  three  elements  in  this  third  (but  not  final)  stage  of  healing:  learning  to 
fight,  reconciling  with  oneself,  and  reconciling  with  others.  Tigert  notes  that  the  task  of 
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reconciling  with  oneself,  at  least  in  the  dominant  culture,  involves  being  ourselves  rather  than 
acceding  to  others'  expectations  of  us;  in  essence,  according  to  the  oft-cited  maxim,  coming  out 
at  any  age  is  like  experiencing  adolescence  all  over  again  —  or,  truly  experiencing  it  for  the  very 
first  time.      Again,  I  believe,  MCC  congregations  are  familiar  with  many  of  the  tasks  of 
reconnection.  We  model  fighting  for  one's  rights;  in  fact,  activism  for  queer  liberation  is  a  tacit 
part  of  every  MCC  clergyperson's  job  description.  Most  if  not  all  of  us,  I  think,  de-center  sin 
and  shame  in  our  preaching  and  teaching  theologies,  in  favor  of  a  celebration  of  our  original 
goodness  in  the  sight  of  Goddess/God.  To  the  extent  that  we  model  and  teach  opposing  our 
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adversaries,  but  also  seeing  them  as  children  of  God,     we  show  each  other  how  to  reconcile  — 
when  possible  —  with  those  who  have  hurt  us.  And  perhaps  most  importantly,  we  celebrate 
queer  lives  —  whether  at  the  various  Pride  festivals  at  which  queer  communities  gather  openly,  or 
in  the  quotidian  celebration  of  our  loves  and  families. 

For  Jim  Mitulski  and  Robert  Goss,  reconnecting  with  life  in  the  aftermath  of  AIDS 
involves  embodying  the  hope  of  resurrection,  remembering  friends  and  lovers  as  they  were 
before  illness,  even  becoming  aware  of  their  spiritual  presence.71   For  Eric  Rofes,  reconnecting 
must  involve  a  sense  of  generosity  —  being  not  for  ourselves  alone,  but  engaging  with  other 
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A  good  example  of  this  is  the  statement  of  Rev.  Elders  Nancy  Wilson  and  Troy  Perry 
on  the  death  of  Rev.  Jerry  Falwell:  Nancy  L.  Wilson  and  Troy  D.  Perry,  "MCC  Statement  on  the 
Death  of  Jerry  Falwell,"  ed.  MCC  Global  Justice  Team  and  Metropolitan  Community  Churches 
(Metropolitan  Community  Churches,  2007).  http://www.mccchurch.org/AM/Template.cfm? 
Section=Search&template=/CM/HTMLDisplay.cfm&ContentID=3354  [accessed  January  17, 
2008]. 

Robert  E.  Goss,  "The  Beloved  Disciple:  A  Queer  Bereavement  Narrative  in  a  Time  of 
AIDS,"  in  Take  Back  the  Word:  A  Queer  Reading  of  the  Bible,  ed.  Robert  E.  Goss  and  Mona 
West  (Cleveland:  Pilgrim  Press,  2000),  206-18,  Jim  Mitulski,  "Ezekiel  Understands  AIDS:  AIDS 
Understands  Ezekiel,  or  Reading  the  Bible  with  HIV,"  in  Take  Back  the  Word:  A  Queer  Reading 
of  the  Bible,  ed.  Robert  E.  Goss  and  Mona  West  (Cleveland:  Pilgrim  Press,  2000),  153-60. 
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communities  for  the  common  good  —  as  well  as  de-centering  AIDS  from  our  daily  lives  and  re- 
embracing  eros.    For  Tigert,  reconnecting  with  life  in  the  aftermath  of  homophobia,  and  after 
coming  out,  includes  claiming  queer  family  life.  Her  advice  to  parents  who  wish  their  children 
to  be  strengthened  against  a  homophobic  world  is  first  of  all  to  be  out,  in  all  areas  of  their  lives, 
and  have  a  healthy  attitude  about  it. 
Limitations 

Tigert  notes  that  she,  and  most  of  the  survey  participants  on  whom  she  based  her 
conclusions,  come  from  a  middle-class,  white/ Anglo,  North  American  context.74  She  cautions 
that  her  conclusions  may  not  be  universally  true.  According  to  Eric  H.F.  Law,  "coming  out"  is  a 
privileged  concept.  To  begin  with,  queer  white  people  come  from  a  place  of  privilege  and 
entitlement.  While  it  may  seem  obvious  to  white  queers  that  we  are  entitled  to  and  can  demand 
our  rights,  the  notion  of  demanding  one's  rights  may  not  appear  wise  to  queer  or  same-gender 
loving  people  of  color  who,  even  when  presumed  straight,  cannot  always  take  these  same  civil 
rights  for  granted.  Furthermore,  the  "coming  out"  model  of  a  queer  person  who  individuates 
herself  from  her  family,  ready  to  strike  out  on  her  own  even  if  her  parents  reject  her,  is  a 
particularly  Anglo  construction.  Not  all  cultures  value  the  desires  of  an  individual  above  the 
needs  of  the  group  in  this  way.  Furthermore,  in  the  United  States,  not  all  queer  people  find  it 
easy  to  discard  the  safety  found  in  their  family  and  ethnic  groups  in  the  act  of  coming  out  to  a 
queer  community  that,  if  it  is  majority  white,  may  not  be  as  welcoming  as  it  claims  to  be. 


72  Rofes,  262-80. 

3  My  notes  from  an  April  20,  2006  lecture,  Leanne  McCall  Tigert,  "The  Counseling  and 
Care  of  Lesbian/Gay/Bisexual/Transgender  Persons,"  (Newton  Centre,  MA:  2006). 
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Tigert,  Coming  out  through  Fire,  35-8 
Eric  H.  F.  Law,  The  Word  at  the  Cross 
Community  (St.  Louis,  MO:  Chalice  Press,  2004),  84-94 


Eric  H.  F.  Law,  The  Word  at  the  Crossings:  Living  the  Good  News  in  a  Multicontextual 
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For  instance,  I  remember  talking  with  Karen.  Karen  was  an  Asian  woman,  ethnically 
Chinese,  from  a  country  where  the  Chinese  were  in  the  minority.  Aside  from  the  very  real 
dangers  of  coming  out  as  a  lesbian  in  her  home  country,  Karen  was  sure  that  she  would  meet 
opposition  from  her  parents  if  she  were  to  come  out  at  home.  A  proper,  "dutiful"  Chinese 
daughter  would  not  shame  her  parents  by  coming  out  as  a  lesbian.  A  dutiful  daughter  would 
marry;  Karen  was  sure  that  her  parents  would  force  her  into  a  marriage  if  she  were  to  try  to  come 
out  to  them.  Being  openly  lesbian,  then,  was  not  so  simple  for  Karen  as  it  might  be  for  an 
American  lesbian. 

The  implications  for  MCC  congregations  are  twofold.  First,  in  view  of  Law's  power 
analysis,  it  is  critical  that  white  queers  in  the  global  and  local  MCC  bodies  listen,  share  power, 
and  "work  with  communities  of  color  on  their  terms." 

Second,  white  queers  cannot  afford  the  notion  that  there  is  only  one  right  way  to  be 
queer.  Personally,  I  am  convinced  that  we  should  be  as  out  as  is  possible  within  our  local 
community;  for  if  we  stay  in  the  closet,  we  give  a  poor  support  to  those  who  are  bold  enough  to 
do  otherwise.  Yet  the  potential  losses  associated  with  coming  out  are  not  the  same  for  all  queer 
or  same-gender  loving  people.  Thus  the  imperative  of  living  "out"  will  differ  according  to  the 
social,  racial,  and  class  contexts  of  the  congregation's  communities.  I  will  return  to  this  topic  in 
Chapter  Five. 

In  many  ways,  our  congregations  understand  the  processes  of  re-establishing  secure 
social  connections  and  accumulating  positive  emotional  experiences  very  well.  There  is  one 
aspect  of  the  therapeutic  model,  however,  that  remains  to  be  considered:  the  reestablishment  of 
interpersonal  efficacy.  Recall  the  discussion  of  shame  in  the  previous  chapter  —  the  ways  in 
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which  shame  can  secretly  sabotage  even  our  best  efforts  to  heal,  to  grow,  in  fact  to  get  anything 
done.  Unacknowledged  shame  does  not  only  incapacitate  individuals;  through  individuals,  it  can 
also  incapacitate  a  congregation. 

This  has  two  implications.  First,  in  our  pastoral  care,  it  is  important  that  we  not  short- 
circuit  the  process  of  recovery  by  expecting  ourselves  and  others  to  move  directly  from  a  place 
of  newfound  safety  to  re-engagement  in  the  form  of  activism.  I  say  this  knowing  that  for  many  if 
not  most  people,  it  is  natural  to  respond  to  injury  with  anger  and  to  channel  that  anger  into 
protest.  Recall  that  the  story  of  Charity  and  Norah  in  Chapter  Three  illustrates  this  dynamic,  but 
with  anger  turned  inward  towards  the  "safe"  community.  Moving  from  awareness  and  safety 
into  activism  may  be  the  path  that  is  most  natural  for  some  and  in  the  short  term,  it  may  even  be 
the  path  that  is  most  comfortable  for  those  of  us  called  to  leadership.  Sooner  or  later,  however, 
we  need  to  let  down  our  guard  long  enough  to  remember  and  mourn  what  we  have  lost,  or  else 
risk  misdirecting  our  anger  inward  towards  the  faith  community.  We  need  to  recognize  and 
banish  whatever  shame  we  still  have  internalized,  and  that  spiritual  work  cannot  be  done  without 
being  vulnerable  to  tears  and  grief. 

The  second  implication  is  the  obvious  one:  We  who  are  leaders  need  to  do  our  own  work 
of  recovery  from  trauma,  hurt,  and  shame.  We  don't  get  to  claim  the  excuse  that  the  world  needs 
saving,  and  it  needs  it  from  us,  so  that  we  are  too  busy  to  stop  and  grieve.  Besides  that  fact  that 
as  Christians,  we  believe  that  we  have  one  Savior  who  has  already  done  all  that  is  needed  and 
more  than  any  of  us  could  ever  do,  the  fact  is  that  we  can  only  be  free  to  help  others  if  we  free 
ourselves  as  well. 

In  the  next  chapter,  I  will  suggest  some  specific  ways  by  which  worship  and  preaching 
can  facilitate  a  restructuring  of  cognitions,  remembrance  and  mourning,  and  re-connection  with 
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our  lives,  our  community,  and  the  erotic.  Not  only  can  each  worship,  prayer,  social,  or  witness 
event  can  be  an  occasion  for  people  to  feel  a  sense  of  pride  in  who  they  —  and  we  -  are,  but  we 
can  also  offer  opportunities  in  which  we  and  our  congregants  can  safely  go,  wounded  and 
grieving,  to  the  Holy  One  in  whom  all  healing  power  is  found. 


CHAPTER  5 

DIGGING  OUR  OWN  WELLS:  PREACHING,  WORSHIP,  AND 
CONGREGATIONAL  LIFE  FOR  QUEER  WHOLENESS 


Dig  your  own  well,  dig  your  own  well, 
Don't  hang  out  where  they  hate  and  condemn. 
They  can  keep  you  from  drinkin'  at  the  well  they  built, 
But  the  water  don't  belong  to  them... 

11 

— Marsha  Stevens,  "Dig  Your  Own  Well" 


In  the  previous  chapters,  I've  argued  that  for  queer  people  of  faith  in  general,  and  MCC 
congregants  in  particular,  pastoral  and  congregational  care  must  address  the  hurts,  even  traumas, 
induced  by  an  anti-gay  cultural  environment.  Addressing  the  aftereffects  of  hurt  and  abuse  is 
essential,  not  only  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  individual  leaders  and  congregants,  but  also  to 
the  very  health  and  success  of  our  churches. 

It  is  worth  re-emphasizing  that  church  is  not  a  substitute  for  therapy.  However,  religious 
communities  promote  wellness  in  many  ways.  Promoting  harmony  among  believers,  and 
between  believers  and  the  holy  is  understood  to  be  within  the  faith  community's  purview.  In  this 
chapter  I  offer  some  suggestions  by  which  our  congregations  can,  without  dabbling  in 
therapeutic  interventions,  become  environments  that  more  consciously  and  reliably  embody  hope 
and  healing,  thereby  attracting  others  who  have  the  same  intention.  Following  the  healing  model 
of  the  previous  chapter,  I  offer  suggestions  in  which  we  can  promote:  safety,  re-scripting  of 
religious  events  that  trigger  trauma  or  shame,  mourning  and  remembrance,  and  a  renewed 
embrace  of  life. 


7  Marsha  Stevens,  Dig  Your  Own  Well  (Costa  Mesa,  CA:  BALM  Ministries),  Sound 
Recording.  Lyrics  reprinted  by  permission. 
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Safety 

Clergy,  like  physicians,  understand  that  the  ethics  of  our  profession  begin  with  the 
principle:  "First,  do  no  harm."  While  we  will  inevitably  make  mistakes,  our  best  course  of 
action  is  to  keep  this  intention  —  to  do  no  harm  ~  before  us.  There  are  practical,  as  well  as 
theological,  principles  involved  in  making  our  churches  places  of  restoration. 
Congregational  Safety 

In  the  past  decade  or  so,  "safe  church"  has  come  to  be  a  shorthand  for  practices  that  limit 
corporate  liability  for,  and  minimize  the  possibility  of,  the  physical  and/or  sexual  abuse  of 
congregants  —  whether  children,  youth,  or  adults  who  are  in  an  emotionally  vulnerable  position. 
These  practices  are  important  and,  for  that  matter,  are  generally  recognized  as  "best  practice"  for 
faith  groups  in  the  USA.  There  is  more,  however,  to  emotional  safety  in  the  congregation. 

If  our  churches  welcome  people  who,  once  we  feel  safer,  let  out  our  feelings  of  hurt  and 
anger,  then  how  do  we  keep  congregations  from  becoming  places  where  hurt  and  angry  people 
continue  to  victimize  others  and  re-victimize  themselves?  To  a  great  extent,  the  answer  lies  in 
church  "corporate  cultures"  where  it  is  understood  that  hurtful  behavior  is  unacceptable.  In  the 
last  decade,  for  example,  organizational  consultant  Wendy  Foxworth  has  worked  with  MCC's  to 
foster  cultures  of  "love,  appreciation,  and  trust."  Shaming,  blaming,  and  attacking  behaviors  are 

no 

off-limits  in  such  a  church  culture.     Instead,  the  congregation  is  encouraged  to  engage  the  very 
Christian  practices  of  giving  others  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  giving  thanks  for  the  volunteer 
efforts  of  others.  In  the  case  of  conflict,  the  first  approach  for  the  conflicting  parties  is  to  assume 


Wendy  J.  Foxworth,  "Building  Cultures  That  Fulfill  the  Great  Commission," 
(Metropolitan  Community  Churches  Region  5  Conference,  Toronto,  Canada:  2002).  Lecture 
materials  presented  at  Metropolitan  Community  Churches  Region  5  Conference,  Toronto, 
October  17-20,  2002. 
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that  the  other  has  good  intentions.  A  safe  church  is  also  one  in  which  good  conflict  resolution 
practices  are  followed.  It  is  a  place  where  newcomers  feel  welcomed  —  leaving  the  church 
feeling  better  than  when  they  entered,  rather  than  feeling  beat-up  and  ashamed. 

To  those  who  have  been  raised  in  a  church,  it  may  seem  that  respectful  behavior  goes 
without  saying.  However,  there  are  important  reasons  for  keeping  a  mindfulness  about  our 
church  cultures.  In  the  first  place,  when  we  experience  trauma  or  stress,  even  the  most  mature  of 
us  tend  to  "regress,"  or  act  on  a  more  instinctive  level.  Furthermore,  many  queer  congregants 
have  never  been  in  a  church  before,  and  will  have  entered  the  community  by  way  of  the  only 
other  community  spaces:  bars  and  clubs.  In  the  environment  of  a  bar,  vulnerability  and  kindness 
are  frequently  counter-cultural,  so  that  those  of  us  who  come  into  the  queer  congregation  by  way 
of  a  bar  community  may  not  resonate  with,  or  even  respect,  "churchy"  ways  of  relating. 
Finally,  the  often-wild  emotions  that  accompany  substance  abuse,  or  the  first  stages  of  recovery 
from  substance  abuse,  can  also  lead  to  destructive  acting-out  in  a  congregation,  or  in  fact  any 
social  setting.  In  short,  some  people  will  need  to  learn  to  be  kind,  and  all  of  us  need  to  be 
reminded  every  now  and  then.  A  congregation  can  enhance  its  vitality  by  intentionally 
cultivating  love,  trust,  appreciation,  and  kindness  as  a  spiritual  discipline. 

"Safety"  also  has  a  gendered  dimension.  To  gay  men,  safety  may  simply  mean  the 
absence  of  physical  violence  and  the  trust  that  nobody  in  the  church  will  "out"  them  to  their 
detriment.  To  transgender  people  and  gender  queers,  however,  it  also  means  that  they  can  use  the 
bathroom  that  they  deem  appropriate,  without  being  challenged.  (I  learned,  the  hard  way,  that  I 
could  not  take  this  courtesy  for  granted  in  an  MCC.)  To  women,  especially  lesbian  women, 
"safety"  means  respect  —  freedom  from  heteronormative  stereotypes,  and  recognition  of 
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women's  agency.  If  men  (or  women)  cannot  grant  the  authority  of  leadership  to  a  woman  pastor 
or  other  official,  the  church  isn't  yet  safe  for  women.  If  a  congregation  has  both  women  and  men, 
but  only  men  are  able  to  count  the  money  or  decide  how  it  will  be  spent,  the  church  isn't  safe  for 
women  and  should  not  expect  to  draw  very  many  lesbians.  The  same  can  be  said,  with 
appropriate  modifications,  for  hegemonies  based  on  race  or  class.  The  healing  congregation  must 
also  be  intentional  about  recognizing  and  moving  away  from  sexism,  as  well  as  racism, 
transphobia,  and  the  like. 

In  addition  to  the  quality  of  relationships  within  the  community,  it  is  also  important  to 
address  the  climate  of  the  church's  values  and  beliefs.  This  means  we  need  to  address  the 
theological  issues  that  make  many  churches  less  than  "safe"  for  queer  folks. 
Theological  Safety 

In  the  previous  chapter,  I  addressed  the  need  for  MCC's  to  maintain  mutual  respect  for 
our  many  diverse  theological  beliefs.  This  respect  is  important,  as  will  be  seen  below,  because 
of  our  many  individual  starting  points.  Yet  another  aspect  of  theological  safety,  however, 
involves  promoting  beliefs  that  do  not  further  traumatize  church  members.  These  two  goals 
often  come  into  conflict,  requiring  us  to  negotiate  theological  "both/and"  spaces. 

In  the  1970's  and  1980's,  feminist  liberation  and  womanist  theologies  became  prominent 
in  MCC.  Though  there  was  (and,  occasionally,  still  is)  much  contention  around  the  applications 
of  feminist  and  womanist  insights  to  Christian  doctrine,  it  became  part  of  MCC's  official 
practice  to  use  inclusive  language.  Additionally,  a  significant  number  of  clergy  and  churches  also 
had  a  tacit  understanding  that  non-violent  theological  language  should  be  used.  Many  churches 
adopted  the  Inclusive  Language  Lectionary  published  by  the  National  Council  of  Churches  and, 
later,  the  Inclusive  New  Testament  (and  subsequent  feminist  translations  of  the  rest  of  the  Bible) 
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published  by  Priests  for  Equality;     MCC  San  Francisco's  Hymnal  Project  offered  re-worded 
lyrics  for  classic  hymns.  "This  is  My  Body"  and  "This  is  My  Blood,"  for  example,  were 
replaced  with  phrases  like  "This  is  My  life"  and  "This  is  My  love".  The  rationale  was  to 
maintain  gender-neutral  ways  of  speaking  of  people  and  the  Deity,  to  imagine  God's  relationship 

O  1 

with  people,  as  well  as  society,  as  one  of  "power-with"  instead  of  "power-over,"    and  to  re- 
imagine  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  as  the  response  of  an  oppressive  religio-political  system  to  Love 
incarnate,  rather  than  as  a  sacrifice  required  by  a  wronged,  angry,  Deity. 

In  this  consciously  non-sexist,  non- violent,  and  non-hierarchical  way  of  presenting 
worship,  the  Incarnation,  not  the  Crucifixion,  became  the  centerpiece  of  the  story  of  Jesus.  In 
this  way,  Jesus'  death  was  not  a  blood  sacrifice  required  by  our  shameful  sinfulness;  rather, 
Jesus'  death  was  the  result  of  the  ultimate  evil  that  could  be  worked  on  a  powerless  person. ..from 
which  Jesus,  and  his  followers,  emerged  victorious. 

We  sought  to  articulate  theologies  in  which  everyone  was  recognized  and  included,  and 
in  which  shame  had  no  redeeming  value.  It  was  perhaps  easier  for  us  to  describe  the  theologies 
we  did  not  want  to  embody  or  teach:  beliefs  that  glorified  suffering  and  violence,  that  used 
threats  of  violence  or  hell  to  keep  believers  in  line,  that  appealed  to  the  authority  of  religious 
leaders  as  the  guarantee  of  their  truth,  or  that  encoded  and  affirmed  the  primacy  of  white, 
straight,  elite  males.  The  initial  insight  that  misogyny  was  at  the  root  of  anti-gay  stigma  implied 
that  it  was  important  to  everyone  that  we  dispense  with  patriarchal  language.  The  developing 


For  example,  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  An  Inclusive  Language  Lectionary:  Readings  for  Year  A,  ed.  Inclusive  Language 
Lectionary  Committee  (Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1983).  See  also  The  Inclusive  New 
Testament,  Co-sponsors'  ed.  (Brentwood,  MD:  Priests  for  Equality,  1994). 
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See,  for  example,  Carter  Heyward,  The  Redemption  of  God:  A  Theology  of  Mutual 
Relation  (Washington,  DC:  University  Press  of  America,  1982). 
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insight  that  queer  folk  are  affected  by  multiple  layers  of  oppression  —  some  of  them  replicated 
within  our  church  —  implied  that  we  in  fact  needed  to  get  away  from  kyriarchy. 

To  a  feminist-liberation-theological  theorist,  it  might  seem  that  professing  the  beliefs 
described  above  would  in  fact  be  necessary  for  a  faith  community  that  is  truly  liberative  of 
queers.  While  I  agree  theoretically  with  the  notion  that  our  churches  must  dismantle  the 
kyriarchal  symbol  system  of  Christianity,  I  also  know  that  practical  pastoral  concerns  complicate 
this  re-imagining.  Queer  newcomers  rarely  walk  in  the  door  of  the  church  with  feminist- 
liberation-theological  beliefs.  First-time  church  visitors  can  come  from  the  entire  spectrum  of 
Christianity,  which  means  that  —  depending  on  the  location  of  the  church  —  large  numbers  of 
people  come  in  with  a  formation  in  Catholic,  Baptist,  Evangelical,  or  Pentecostal  traditions. 
Besides  doing  the  psychic  work  of  coming  out,  and  possibly  losing  family,  community,  and/or 
job,  we  invite  newcomers  to  change  the  way  they  think  about  Jesus.  For  some,  this  simply  adds 
to  an  already  difficult  crisis  —  adding  a  shift  in  their  religious  thinking  to  the  upheavals  in  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  Yet,  the  queer  people  who  have  the  most  conservative  and  kyriarchal  beliefs  are 
often  those  who  are  most  in  need  of  healing.  As  indicated  in  Chapter  One,  psychological  studies 
have  indicated  that  evangelical  Christians  who  come  out  while  they  are  churched,  or  those  to 
whom  church  is  very  important,  have  the  hardest  time  reconciling  their  sexuality  and 
spirituality.83 
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"The  rule  of  the  emperor/master/lord/father/husband  over  his  subordinates."  See 
Elisabeth  Schiissler  Fiorenza,  Jesus:  Miriam's  Child,  Sophia's  Prophet:  Critical  Issues  in 
Feminist  Christology  (New  York:  Continuum,  1994),  14. 

83  Mahaffy:  399-400.  M.S.  Weinberg  and  C.J.  Williams,  Male  Homosexuals:  Their 
Problems  and  Adaptations  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1974).  Quoted  in  Dominic 
Davies  and  Charles  Neal,  "An  Historical  Overview  of  Homosexuality  and  Therapy,"  in  Pink 
Therapy:  A  Guide  for  Counsellors  and  Therapists  Working  with  Lesbian,  Gay,  and  Bisexual 
Clients,  ed.  Dominic  Davies  and  Charles  Neal  (Bristol,  PA:  Open  University  Press,  1996),  18. 
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Issues  of  class  also  complicate  questions  of  theological  inclusivity.  Since  feminist 
liberation  theology  tends  to  be  identified  with  a  white  liberal  middle-class  context,  queer  folk 
from  other  class  locations  may  insist  on  the  right  to  address  God  in  the  terms  used  by  their 
religious  communities  of  origin  —  including  names  like  "Lord"  and  "King  Jesus,"  or  honoring 
Mary.  Because  of  these  pastoral  concerns,  the  current  practice  seems  to  be  that  we  expect  and 
model  inclusive  language,  but  at  least  have  grace  with  more  "traditional,"  if  also  kyriarchal, 
theologies.  Ultimately,  however,  I  believe  that  we  need  to  recall  the  words  of  Audre  Lorde:  "The 
master's  tools  will  never  dismantle  the  master's  house.  "    We  can  have  no  use  for  liturgies,  or 
preaching,  that  re-traumatize  congregants,  or  leave  them  feeling  beat-up,  hopelessly  sinful, 
damned,  or  inferior,  or  that  legitimize  the  social  and  political  arrangements  that  marginalize  us. 
Safety  and  Challenge:  Both/ And 

Author  and  activist  Mel  White,  writing  about  his  first  MCC  experience,  says  that  he  once 
asked  the  pastor  why  he  never  preached  on  sin.  The  pastor  replied,  "The  people  who  come  to 
this  church  have  heard  enough  about  sin  and  judgment.  It's  time  they  heard  about  love  for  a 
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change.'"     Mel  couldn't  argue  with  that.  We  have  all  heard  too  much  about  our  alleged 
sinfulness,  abomination,  perversion,  and  so  forth.  In  order  to  counter  that  message,  we  can 
preach  about  our  original  goodness,  and  we  can  preach  about  grace. 

In  preaching  goodness  and  grace,  we  risk  offering  a  shallow  spiritual  life,  a  path  of  easy 
grace.  If  we  are  serious  about  being  a  spiritual  community,  we  necessarily  call  on  people  to 
change  their  lives.  Having  said  this,  our  primary  spiritual  challenge  as  a  community  may  simply 


84  Audre  Lorde,  "The  Master's  Tools  Will  Never  Dismantle  the  Master's  House,"  in  Sister 
Outsider:  Essays  and  Speeches,  The  Crossing  Press  Feminist  Series  (Trumansburg,  NY: 
Crossing  Press,  1984),  110-3. 
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be  to  trust  in  God/dess  and  let  ourselves  be  freed  from  shame,  feelings  of  worthlessness, 
hopelessness,  and  all  such  manner  of  "stinkin'  thinkin'."     Whatever  challenge  we  as  pastors 
may  place  before  our  congregations,  we  must  by  all  means  remember  to  affirm  them, 
encouraging  instead  of  threatening.  Offering  "positive  praise,"  acknowledging  members  of  the 
community  for  things  they  have  done  or  for  the  spiritual  quality  of  their  lives,  is  essential. 
Safety  Is  Never  Perfect:  Managing  Expectations 

So  far  in  this  chapter,  I  have  discussed  ways  of  creating  physical,  emotional,  and  spiritual 
safety  in  the  queer  congregation.  No  matter  what  we  do,  of  course,  no  group  of  people  is 
completely  "safe."  Sooner  or  later,  we  hurt  each  other's  feelings  or  fall  short  of  living  out  our 
values.  When  this  happens  with  a  new  congregant,  the  hurt  and  disappointment  are  often 
amplified  by  a  sense  of  betrayal  of  trust.  After  all,  MCC  has  offered  itself  as  a  place  of  refuge  to 
the  traumatized  —  the  very  people  who  had  developed  mis-trust  in  order  to  shield  their  hearts  and 
souls.  Feelings  of  love,  relief  and  gratitude  easily  give  way  to  angry  thoughts  that  MCC  is  "just 
like  those  other  churches"  that  used  spiritual  violence. 

Part  of  our  job  as  pastors  and  ministers,  then,  must  be  to  manage  newcomers' 

expectations  and  to  attend  to  small  disappointments  before  they  become  big  ones.  MCC 

Moderator  Nancy  Wilson,  a  veteran  pastor,  described  her  pastoral  practice  in  this  way: 

Most  people  come  to  MCC  membership  classes  when  they  are  still  in  limerance.  I 
make  it  a  point  to  look  them  in  the  eye,  and  ask  them  to  look  me  in  the  eye,  and  then  I  tell 
them  this.  "At  some  point,  you'll  hit  a  bump  in  the  road.  You  may  be  angry  because  of 
what  someone  else  did,  or  it  may  be  me  with  whom  you're  angry.  When  this  happens,  I 
want  you  to  promise  me  that  you'll  tell  me,  so  that  we  can  talk  about  it."87 


"Stinkin'  thinkin'"  is  a  commonly  used  shorthand  in  Alcoholics  Anonymous  and 
other  Twelve-Step  groups  for  the  feeling/mental  formation  that  one  is  worthless  and 
irredeemable. 
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It  is  unrealistic  to  think  that  we  can  prevent  "bumps"  in  the  healing  journey.  We  do  our 
best,  we  make  things  right  if  needed,  and  we  move  on. 

Having  examined  pastoral  practices  around  establishing  safety  in  congregational 
relationships,  in  theology,  and  in  the  midst  of  challenge,  we  next  examine  resources  by  which  we 
can  help  congregants  re-script  their  experiences. 

Re-scripting  Shame  and  Terror  Scripts 

As  we  have  already  noted,  for  those  of  us  who  have  received  strong  messages  of 
condemnation  for  being  queer,  the  decision  to  trust  our  experience  and  come  out  is  not  an  easy 
one,  for  the  "scripts"  of  condemnation  linger  in  our  memory,  even  in  a  new  context,  for  a  long 
time.  For  the  past  forty  years,  MCC  and  other  queer-affirming  religious  organizations  have 
provided  cognitive  material  for  re-scripting  our  lives.  In  the  terms  of  the  "cognitive  praxis" 
approach  to  social  movements,  we  articulate  and  reinforce  the  cosmology  of  our  movement,  a 
vision  of  our  preferred  future.    I'll  briefly  review  our  responses  on  four  general  topics:  the 
essential  goodness  of  our  queer  lives;  the  assumption  that  sacred  texts  and  practices  exclude 
queers;  religious  approaches  to  sexuality  in  general;  and  the  holiness  of  women  and  our  wisdom. 
Cognitive  Resources  for  Re-Scripting 

We  begin  by  affirming  the  essential  goodness  of  our  queerly  embodied  lives,  thus  giving 
ourselves,  and  others,  religious  permission  to  be  queer.  One  way  to  say  this  is  to  affirm  that  we 
are  queer  by  God's  design,  and  that  a  queer  identity  is  thus  a  part  of  God's  perfect  plan  for  our 
lives.  If  we  wish  to  adopt  a  social  constructionist  stance  rather  than  the  essentialist  one  above,  we 
can  affirm  that  God  has  created  us  as  sexually  embodied  beings,  and  that  God  requires  love, 
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honesty  and  faithfulness,  but  that  God  is  not  overly  concerned  about  our  gender  expression  or  the 
genders  of  those  whom  we  love. 

A  tacit,  but  not  often  stated,  loss  associated  with  coming  out  is  the  identification  with  a 
group  that  is  not  considered  "respectable"  in  the  dominant  culture.  On  the  one  hand,  our  social 
activism  asserts  that  we  are  worthy  of  respect.  Yet  at  the  same  time,  to  leave  a  mainstream 
congregation  for  a  queer-affirming  one  can  result  in  a  sense  of  loss  of  one's  social  rectitude  and 
goodness.89  While  we  live  in  the  tension  of  an  already  here/not  yet  sense  of  pride  and 
affirmation,  it  is  crucial  to  reinforce  the  message  that  we  are  respect-able. 

Since  the  affirmations  described  above  are  usually  followed  by  the  question,  "But  doesn't 
the  Bible  say...?"  it  is  also  frequently  necessary  to  challenge  the  assumption  that  sacred  texts 
exclude  and  condemn  queers.  As  was  noted  in  the  first  chapter,  for  some  congregants  this  may 
consist  of  close  reading  of  the  "clobber  passages"  in  order  to  refute  condemnatory 
interpretations.  For  others,  it  is  helpful  to  apply  a  hermeneutic  of  suspicion  to  recover  the  queer 
voices  in  the  text,  or  creative  midrash  that  re-imagines  Biblical  stories  in  a  way  that  reflects  our 
own  lives.  Nancy  Wilson  offers  several  such  interpretations  in  Our  Tribe,  beginning  with  the 
story  of  the  Magi  in  Matthew's  Gospel.  Why  not  imagine  the  magi  as  gay  shamans  and  "fairy 
godfathers"  to  Jesus  —  fabulously  dressed,  and  wise  enough  to  protect  Jesus  from  Herod?  Or  to 
take  another  example,  we  can  wonder  if  Mary  and  Martha  of  Bethany  identified  themselves  as 
"sisters"  in  the  same  way  that  two  unmarried  women  living  together  have  so  often  done  in  the 
past.90  MCC's  publications,  the  Human  Rights  Campaign's  Out  in  Scripture,  and  publications  of 


89 1  am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Susan  P.  Davies  for  this  observation. 
90  Nancy  L.  Wilson,  Our  Tribe:  Queer  Folks,  God,  Jesus,  and  the  Bible  (San  Francisco: 
Harper  SanFrancisco,  1995),  131-2,  40-46. 
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the  open  and  affirming  caucuses  of  other  religious  bodies  offer  a  wealth  of  material  for  this  kind 
of  re-scripting. 

For  Christian  religion,  anti-gay  stigma  and  prejudice  are  also  undergirded  by  a  religious 
distaste  for  sexuality  in  general.  One  of  the  most  difficult,  and  most  important,  things  we  can  do 
in  the  congregation  is  to  reclaim  the  blessed  nature  of  sexuality.  In  this  regard,  the  most  effective 
Biblical  resources  are  to  be  found  in  the  First  Testament,  particularly  in  the  Song  of  Songs;  many 
also  find  good  news  in  the  story  of  Jesus  and  the  "Beloved  Disciple"  in  the  Gospel  of  John. 
Classic  mystical  spirituality  —  Christian  and  otherwise  —  is  also  rich  in  imagery  of  sexual 
ecstasy.  If  we  are  to  free  ourselves  from  debilitating  shame,  we  must  find  a  way  to  talk  about 
sexuality  openly,  and  in  a  way  that  affirms  the  goodness  of  our  bodies  and  our  sexual  selves. 

It  is  worth  noting  some  research  that  has  already  been  done  on  MCC  church  practices:  in 
their  2000  study  of  members  of  MCC  New  York,  Eric  Rodriguez  and  Suzanne  Ouellette 
conclude  that  frequent  church  attendance  and  involvement  is  positively  correlated  with  greater 
integration  of  the  members'  spiritual  and  sexual  identities.     This  outcome  suggests  that  being 
part  of  a  healing  queer  congregation  indeed  helps  us  get  over  the  spiritual  shame  learned  from  a 


Human  Rights  Campaign,  Out  in  Scripture:  An  Honest  Encounter  between  Our  Lives 
and  the  Bible  [Web  site],  http://www.hrc.org/scripture/  (accessed  January  21,  2008); 
Metropolitan  Community  Churches,  Metropolitan  Community  Churches:  Home  Page,  Web  site, 
http://www.mccchurch.org  (accessed  January  21,  2008);  Whosoever  Ministries,  Whosoever:  An 
Online  Magazine  for  Gay,  Lesbian,  Bisexual  and  Transgender  Christians  [Web  site], 
http://whosoever.org  (accessed  January  21,  2008);  Mary  Jo  Osterman,  Claiming  the  Promise:  An 
Ecumenical  Welcoming  Bible  Study  Resource  on  Homosexuality  (Chicago,  IL:  Reconciling 
Congregation  Program,  1997). 

Eric  M.  Rodriguez  and  Suzanne  C.  Ouellette,  "Gay  and  Lesbian  Christians: 
Homosexual  and  Religious  Identity  Integration  in  the  Members  and  Participants  of  a  Gay- 
Positive  Church,"  The  Journal  for  the  Scientific  Study  of  Religion  39,  no.  3  (2000):  333-47. 
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religion  that  distrusts  sex  in  general,  and  queer  people  in  particular.  Being  open  about  our 
sexuality,  and  proud  of  it,  leads  us  to  greater  health. 

As  preachers,  we  can  work  the  embodied  stories  of  love  and  other  everyday  things  into 
our  sermons.  For  example,  the  parable  of  the  pearl  of  great  price  tells  of  a  merchant  who  gave 
up  everything  s/he  owned  in  order  to  gain  access  to  an  even  greater  treasure.  I  can  link  this  story 
to  that  of  my  own  romance:  I  risked  giving  up  family,  job,  and  friends  in  order  to  court,  and 
become  a  couple  with,  my  spouse.  Would  I  do  it  again?  In  a  heartbeat.  Are  there  adults  in  a 
church  congregation,  queer  or  straight,  who  have  a  similar  story?  It's  highly  probable.  This 
illustration,  common  to  the  experience  of  many  queer  people,  says  that  the  basileia  —  the  Reign 
of  God  —  is  like  the  everyday  loves  that  are  precious  to  us.  And  in  like  manner,  it  implies  that 
our  loves  are  like  the  precious,  but  more  abstract,  state  of  one-ness  with  God  and  each  other. 

Finally,  because  homophobia  is  so  closely  related  to  misogyny,  we  must  affirm  women 's 
wisdom  in  the  sacred  texts  and  in  the  tradition.  One  of  the  important  contributions  of  the 
Inclusive  Language  Lectionary  is  that  it  offers  alternate  Scriptural  readings  in  addition  to  those 
of  the  Common  Lectionary,  creating  more  opportunities  to  proclaim  and  preach  about  the  women 
in  the  canonical  record. 

Again,  while  the  most  effective  re-scripting  may  be  done  in  one-to-one  therapy,  our 
congregational  life  can  also  contribute  to  the  creation  of  new  scripts  around  the  availability  of 
God's  love,  the  appropriateness  of  church  condemnation,  and  negative  messages  about  sexuality. 
We  can  embody  this  re-scripting,  this  reinforcement  of  our  vision  of  freedom,  in  our  worship 
life. 
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Reinforcing  New  Scripts  in  Worship:  Queering  Holy  Communion 

It  may  seem  overly  ambitious  to  "queer"  the  act  of  Holy  Communion  in  a  church  that  has 
no  uniform  sacramental  theology.  In  some  important  respects,  however,  our  practice  over  the 
past  four  decades  has  already  queered  the  sacrament.  We  smash  the  boundaries  between  "holy" 
and  "other"  people  by  inviting  everyone  to  Communion  who  wishes  to  receive.  We  demolish  the 
boundaries  between  "holy"  hands  and  mundane  ones  by  affirming  that  one  need  not  be  ordained, 
in  MCC  or  elsewhere,  in  order  to  celebrate  Communion  —  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  affirming 
that  women  as  well  as  men  are  holy  enough  to  evoke,  and  to  distribute  the  tangible  evidence  of, 
the  presence  of  Christ.  We  tear  down  the  walls  between  orthodoxies  by  praying,  in  the  fashion  of 
Twelve-Step  spirituality,  that  the  bread  and  cup  might  become  for  us,  in  whatever  way  we 
understand  it,  our  place  of  encounter  with  the  living  Christ. 

These  are  not  the  only  barriers  that  can  be  crossed.  Queering  the  Eucharist  can  also 
involve  blurring  the  boundaries  of  agency  between  Jesus,  the  Christ,  and  the  community  of 
believers  who  kept  his  memory  alive.  The  logic  for  this  non-traditional  proposal  is  as  follows. 

High-church  Eucharistic  theologies  represent  Holy  Communion  as  the  re-enactment  of 
Jesus'  sacrificial  death.  Yet,  if  the  community  of  believers  had  not  given  us  Jesus'  story,  and  this 
ceremony  of  a  mystical  meal,  how  would  we  ever  know  about  Jesus?  As  Mary  Rose  D'Angelo 
suggests,  it  may  be  not  so  much  Jesus,  as  the  Jesus  community,  whose  love  and  example 
changed  the  world.  We  remember  Jesus,  just  as  we  remember  the  "front  man"  of  a  band,  say, 
Bono.  But  just  as  the  music  comes  from  the  entire  band  and  not  just  the  lead  singer,  the  faith 
comes  from  those  who  lived  into  the  basileia,  and  not  just  from  Jesus  and  the  men  whom  history 
named  as  apostles.  When  we  remember  Jesus,  we  also  remember  the  women  and  men  who 
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gathered,  shared  bread  and  wine  and  other  foods,  and  kept  his  story  and  teachings  alive.94  Just  as 
those  first  believers  shared  bread  and  wine  —  a  sign  of  martyrdom,  blood  separated  from  the 
body  —  so  we,  too,  re-embody  their  faith.  In  the  act  of  Holy  Communion,  the  symbols  of  Jesus' 
body  and  blood  are  again  reunited,  quite  literally,  within  us.  Just  as  the  "front  man"  is 
remembered,  and  countless  other  people  forgotten,  so  too  the  people  out  front  in  the  struggle  for 
queer  civil  rights  will  be  remembered.  But  the  rest  of  us,  those  who  keep  the  movement  going 
day  to  day,  are  no  less  agents  of  liberation.  Appendix  A  contains  a  resource  for  this  sort  of 
"queered"  communion  service. 

So  far  in  this  chapter,  we've  discussed  ways  of  affirming  our  queer  lives  and,  in 
particular,  affirming  eros.  To  touch  eros  is  to  touch  on  the  deepest  aspects  of  love,  and  that 
means  honoring  the  sacredness  of  grief  and  pain  as  well  as  the  sacredness  of  our  bodily  joy.  It  is 
easy  in  Christian  church  culture,  especially  in  charismatic  or  evangelical  cultures,  to  treat  grief  as 
something  external,  something  that  we  ask  a  loving  God  to  "just"  lift  from  us.  Yet  grief  is  not  a 
thing  that  can  be  separated  from  the  body  self,  and  made  to  vanish,  like  a  magician's  bright  red 
silk  scarf;  a  community  that  takes  the  work  of  healing  seriously  must  develop  the  both/and  gifts 
of  grieving  loss  and  affirming  love.  Mourning  and  remembrance,  the  work  of  grief,  are  also 
essential. 

Mourning  and  Remembrance 

In  her  book  Weaving  Heaven  and  Earth,  Wendy  Farley  speaks  of  the  spiritual  traps  that 
can  ensnare  us  when  we  are  deeply  hurt  or  angered.  The  continual  experience  of  hurt  or  danger 


Mary  Rose  D'Angelo,  "Re-Membering  Jesus:  Women,  Prophecy,  and  Resistance  in  the 
Memory  of  the  Early  Churches,"  Horizons  19  (1992):  199-218. 
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can  immobilize  us.  Farley,  reflecting  in  the  categories  that  the  ancient  desert  Mothers  and  Fathers 
used,  describes  the  resulting  state  of  "terror":  "Terror  might  be  understood  in  part  as  the  passion 
that  shapes  a  soul  habituated  by  an  effort  to  forestall  danger  through  stillness."95  As  with  shame, 
as  discussed  in  Chapter  Three,  we  can  become  afraid  to  act;  we  can  forget,  or  fail  to  believe,  that 
we  have  alternatives  available. 

Our  desire  for  the  Holy  One,  and  for  others,  can  become  wounded.  Farley  reminds  us 
that  when  our  desire  for  the  Holy  One,  and  for  others,  becomes  wounded,  this  wounding  can  lead 
us  to  greater  compassion,  greater  empathy  for  others.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  "stuck"  in  our 
hurts,  eros  cannot  flow.96  Howard  Thurman  describes  our  desired  way  of  being  in  The  Luminous 
Darkness:  "The  normal  reaction  to  experiencing  oneself  as  a  human  being  is  to  seek  to 
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experience  other  people  as  human  beings."    If  we  are  to  maintain  our  power  to  experience  other 
people  as  beloved  human  beings  —  in  other  words,  our  erotic  power  —  we  must  grieve  for  our 
losses  and  disappointments. 

As  was  noted  in  the  previous  chapter,  religion  is  perhaps  most  powerful  when  dealing 
with  death  and  with  hope.  Although  everyone  remembers  and  mourns  in  her  or  his  own  way,  the 
seasons  of  the  Christian  year  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  offer  some  obvious  opportunities  to 
evoke  mourning,  and  renewal.  We  can  certainly  remember  horrific  or  tragic  events  on  their 
anniversaries,  but  these  are  not  the  only  appropriate  times  for  grief.  When  we  invite  our 
communities  into  remembrance  at  times  that  are  customary,  we  perhaps  have  greater  permission 
to  invite  them  to  mourn.  During  the  transition  from  fall  to  winter,  at  World  AIDS  Day  in  early 


Wendy  Farley,  The  Wounding  and  Healing  of  Desire:  Weaving  Heaven  and  Earth,  1st 
ed.  (Louisville,  KY:  Westminster  John  Knox  Press,  2005),  58. 
96  Ibid.,  21. 
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Howard  Thurman,  The  Luminous  Darkness:  A  Personal  Interpretation  of  the  Anatomy 
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December  and  at  the  winter  holiday  times,  through  the  sacred  tale  of  death  and  rebirth  at  Holy 
Week  and  Easter,  and  in  the  celebration  of  Pride  that  frequently  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
summer,  we  can  be  mindful  to  open  our  hearts  to  sadness  as  well  as  to  celebration.  Specifically,  I 
offer  practical  ideas  through  which  we  can: 

-  Follow  the  example  of  the  early  church  in  remembering  those  who  have  died,  in 
martyrdom,  and  by  deciding  that  they  shall  not  have  died  in  vain; 

-  Remember  and  honor  our  loved  ones  who  have  died; 

-  Mourn  the  losses  of  the  HIV  pandemic  and  the  complications  of  family  relationships; 

-  Experience  points  of  connection  between  Jesus'  story  and  ours  in  Holy  Week  services; 

-  Offer  a  liturgy  of  remembrance,  mourning,  and  renewal  that  can  be  appropriate  either 
for  Easter,  or  for  a  celebration  of  Pride  —  the  third  major  season  of  the  queer  religious  year. 
Queering  the  Martyrology(ies)  and  the  Days  of  the  Dead:  Loving  the  Eternal  Family 

From  early  times,  Christians  remembered  and  revered  their  martyred  dead.  As  queer 
people,  whether  Christian  or  not,  we  can  do  the  same.  One  might  consider  a  martyrology,  a  sort 
of  list  or  calendar  of  our  own  saints,  that  would  suggest  commemorations  on  the  date  of 
someone's  death  by  hate  violence,  or  on  the  date  of  a  tragedy.  Thus  October  12  could  be  named 
the  Feast  of  Matthew  Shepard,  December  4  the  Feast  of  Michelle  Abdill  and  Roxanne  Ellis,  and 
so  forth.     Some  suggestions  for  such  a  calendar  can  be  found  in  Appendix  B. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  it  would  be  too  painful  to  remember  these  acts  of  violence 
that  have  happened  so  recently,  for  undoubtedly  every  day  of  the  year  could  be  filled  with  such 
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Matthew  Shepard,  a  21-year  old  college  student,  died  on  October  12,  1998  of  injuries 
he  received  in  a  beating  five  days  prior  near  Fort  Collins,  Colorado.  Lesbian  couple  Michelle 
Abdill  and  Roxanne  Ellis  were  kidnapped,  and  murdered  on  December  4,  1995,  in  Medford, 
Oregon. 
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remembrances.  Perhaps  taking  one  or  two  days  a  year  would  be  more  helpful,  as  for  instance  the 
Transgender  Day  of  Remembrance  in  late  November. 

One  opportunity  for  remembering  all  those  who  have  died  comes  in  mid-autumn,  with  the 
holiday  period  of  Halloween/All  Hallows'  Day /All  Souls  Day.  It  is  possible  to  use  these  three 
days  as  queered  Dias  de  los  Muertos,  after  the  Mexican  Days  of  the  Dead.  Rather  than  seeing 
this  period  as  a  time  of  dread  and  horror,  we  can  make  it  a  celebration  of  our  continuing  love  for 
those  who  have  gone  before  us.  By  evoking  their  memory,  and  celebrating  with  food  and 
decorations,  we  can  affirm  that  those  who  have  died  —  whether  they  perished  through  anti-queer 
violence,  spent  their  lives  witnessing,  died  from  HIV  disease,  or  are  our  own  family  members 
and  lovers  —  are  still  part  of  our  family.  In  this  way,  we  reinforce  the  sense  that  our  families  of 
choice  are,  indeed,  real  families. 
Lamentations,  the  AIDS  Years,  and  the  Winter  Holidays 

In  her  commentary  'The  Gift  of  Voice,  The  Gift  of  Tears,"  Mona  West  writes  powerfully 
about  trauma,  grief,  and  the  book  of  Lamentations,  exploring  the  depths  of  this  scripture  as 
trauma  literature.  Lamentations  tells  of  the  destruction  and  humiliation  of  Jerusalem,  "from  A  to 
Z,"  and  serves  as  a  literary  work  of  remembrance  and  mourning.  West  compares  the  first  chapter, 
which  tells  of  the  physical  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  to  Eric  Rofes'  description  of  the  physical 
disappearance  of  pre- AIDS  New  York  City.  The  poet  of  Lamentations  models  the  voice  of  one 
who  confronts  God  in  anger  over  what  has  been  destroyed,  but  also  proceeds  to  cry  the  tears  that 
are  necessary  for  the  healing  process.  Deryn  Guest,  also  writing  about  Lamentations,  notes  its 
liturgical  use  in  Judaism  and  recommends  its  use  for  queer  communities.  Horrific  and  hopeful 
by  turns,  Lamentations  gives  an  emotional  account  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  situation  of 
the  Israelite  people  in  the  exilic  and  post-exilic  periods.  In  order  to  properly  mourn,  it  is 
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important  to  pause  now  and  then  to  remember  the  horror  of  the  AIDS  years,  to  mourn  the  lives 
that  were  cut  off  so  suddenly  and  so  young,  to  mourn  the  pain  and  lost  opportunities  of  our 
congregations  and  community  organizations,  and  to  weep.  Lamentations  gives  us  a  model  for 
doing  just  this  kind  of  remembrance,  for  making  a  sacred  space  that  gives  permission  to  cry,  for 
raging  at  God/dess,  and  for  returning  to  a  place  of  trust  in  Her."  This  sacred  space  could  easily 
be  part  of  the  commemoration  of  World  AIDS  Day  on  December  1. 

The  winter  holiday  season  from  Thanksgiving  through  Christmas  to  New  Year's  Day  is 
always  problematic  for  those  of  us  who  do  not  have  happy  relationships  with  our  families  of 
origin  —  including,  but  by  no  means  limited  to,  those  who  have  been  estranged  from  our  families 
on  account  of  our  sexual  orientation  or  gender  identity.  Likewise,  it  is  a  painful  period  for  people 
who  have  recently  experienced  the  death  of  a  loved  one.  A  common  pastoral  response,  in  recent 
years,  has  been  a  "Blue  Christmas"  church  service,  often  held  at  a  separate  time  from  the  usual 
Sunday  worship.  By  acknowledging  the  pain  of  bereavement,  we  offer  crucial  opportunities  to 
mourn  and,  thus,  to  heal.100 
Jesus '  Descent  into  the  Shadows 

One  of  the  mainline  Christian  traditions  for  the  week  before  Easter  is  the  service  called 
Tenebrae,  after  the  Latin  word  for  "shadows."  The  service  begins  with  a  lit  seven-branched 
candlestick,  and  consists  of  alternating  songs,  prayers,  and  Bible  readings.  As  the  readings  detail 
prophecies  of  Jesus'  suffering  and  the  Gospel  accounts  of  that  suffering,  one  candle  is  snuffed 
after  each  reading,  until  the  church  is  left  in  near-darkness  at  the  end.  This  ritual  act  of 


9  Guest,  392-411,  West,  140-51. 


For  example,  a  quick  Google  search  yielded  June  Maffin,  A  Blue  Christmas  Service 
[Web  site]  (Anglican  Diocese  of  Ottawa,  December  13  2002,  accessed  October  25  2007); 
available  from  http://ottawa.anglican.ca/blue.shtml. 
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remembering  the  trials  of  the  Savior  can  also  be  an  occasion  for  claiming  his  solidarity  with  us, 
and  for  remembering  our  own  trials. 

Consider  the  various  stories  that  speak  to  Jesus'  sense  of  differentness,  his  living  in 
danger,  his  rejection,  and  his  relentless  challenge  of  religious  authority.  The  stories  of  the 
Gospels  tell  that  Jesus  was  in  danger  even  in  his  infancy  (Matthew  2: 13-23),  and  that  at  a  young 
age,  he  set  out  on  a  different  path  from  the  children  and  youth  around  him  (Luke  2:41-52).  As  an 
adult,  the  stories  say,  Jesus  challenged  the  religious  authorities  of  his  dominant  culture  (Mark 
2:3-12).  In  response,  the  religious  leaders  condemned  Jesus  as  a  fraud  at  best,  and  evil  at  worst. 
They  accused  him  of  being  demon-possessed  (Mark  3:22);  they  said  he  could  not  be  holy 
because  he  associated  with  disreputable  people  (Mark  2:15-17,  Luke  7:36-50);  they  found  him  so 
threatening  that  they  sought  his  death  (Mark  3:6).  Even  Jesus'  family,  in  the  Markan  version, 
tried  to  get  him  to  be  "normal"  again  (3:20-21,  31-35).  Not  to  be  deferred,  Jesus  continued  to 
gather  a  family  of  choice  around  him  (Luke  8:1-3,  John  11:1-5);  and,  when  at  last  he  was 
captured  and  executed,  he  made  sure  that  his  loved  ones  —  his  mother,  and  the  disciple  whom  he 
loved  best  —  would  be  taken  care  of  (John  19:26-27). 

These  parallels  between  our  queer  lives,  and  Jesus'  eventual  descent  into  the  "shadows" 
of  rejection  and  death,  can  become  an  occasion  for  us  to  join  in  mourning  those  same  "shadows" 
in  our  lives.  I  envision  a  worship  service  in  which  the  prayers,  songs,  and  scripture  readings 
would  connect  stories  of  queer  lives  with  Jesus'  story,  as  described  above,  and  with  the  events 
that  led  to  his  death.  After  each  set  of  stories,  one  candle  would  be  extinguished  until,  at  the  end, 
one  bright  candle  would  appear  out  of  the  darkness  to  remind  those  gathered  that  Jesus'  death  is 
not  the  end  of  the  story.  By  meditating  on  our  struggles  along  with  those  of  Jesus,  we  can  join 


I  am  grateful  to  Thomas  Emmett  for  his  suggestions  about  this  service. 
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our  story  to  his,  so  that  the  hope  of  resurrection  at  Easter  can  encourage  our  own  hope  of  rising 

as  well. 

A  Funeral  for  Shame 

When  we  experience  death  and  loss,  it  is  essential  that  we  go  through  the  processes  of 
grief  -  remembering,  mourning,  crying  and  raging,  but  also  letting  go.  As  we  mourn  the 
connections  and  identities  that  we  have  lost,  it  is  important  that  we  not  give  in  to  the  sense  that 
we  deserve  to  have  bad  things  happen  to  us.  It  is  vital  that  we  let  go  of  our  past;  it  is  also  vital 
that  we  let  go  of  any  lingering  shame. 

Chapter  Three  discussed  the  impact  of  shame  on  the  ministry  of  a  church.  When  people 
feel  that  they  are  "less  than,"  or  worthless,  it  is  hard  for  them  to  respond  with  vibrant  ministry! 
Ironically,  a  prime  public  demonstration  of  the  crippling  effect  of  shame  has  occurred  in 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Clarence  Thomas's  interviews  around  the  October  2007  publication  of  his 
memoir.  In  describing  his  distaste  for  affirmative  action,  Thomas  has  said  that  his  degree  from 
Yale  Law  School  was  "tainted",  because  it  was  affirmative  action  that  got  him  into  the  law 
school.  In  the  subsequent  weeks  numerous  commentators  have  noted  a  fact  that  seems  to  have 
been  lost  to  Justice  Thomas:  affirmative  action  got  him  into  the  door,  but  he  could  not  have 
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graduated  in  the  middle  of  his  class  without  his  own  talent  and  hard  work.    "  The  term  "self- 
loathing,"  applied  to  Thomas  in  this  context,  refers  to  his  denigration  of  his  own  achievements, 
in  the  same  way  that  so  many  women  of  the  baby-boom  generation  bad-mouth  our  own 
successes.  It  is  this  same  self-loathing,  in  a  queer  context,  that  can  poison  our  churches.  We  need 
an  antidote. 


1  AO 

Eugene  Robinson,  "Witness  for  the  Persecution,"  The  Washington  Post,  October  2, 


2007. 
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In  2000,  with  members  of  MCC  Boston,  I  led  a  Pride  Day  worship  service  cast  as  "A 
Funeral  for  Shame."  After  preaching  on  shame,  and  our  right  to  be  liberated  from  self-loathing,  I 
invited  congregants  to  imagine  that  we  were  all  at  the  funeral  of  Shame.  Each  congregant  had 
received  a  white  carnation  upon  entering  the  church.  I  invited  us  to  imagine  that  the  center  aisle 
of  the  church  was  Shame's  grave.  We  had  an  opportunity  to  throw  our  flowers  into  the  grave, 
and  to  say  good-bye.  What  parting  words  and  emotions  would  we  have  for  Shame? 

The  responses  were  surprisingly  powerful.  Some  did  not  say  or  do  anything;  others 
named  feelings  and  situations  that  they  vowed  never  to  experience  again.  The  service  merely 
created  an  opportunity  in  which,  in  the  safety  of  a  sacred  setting,  we  could  name  our  oppression  - 

1  0^ 

-  and  resolve  to  no  longer  be  instruments  of  it.       Some  resources  from  this  service  appear  in 


Appendix  C. 


Re-engaging  Life 


Mourning  and  remembrance  are  important  parts  of  life,  but  they  are  not  all  of  life. 
Although  we  may  periodically  need  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  our  past  sadness,  life  calls  us 
inexorably  to  new  dreams,  new  loves,  new  work.  From  the  political  to  the  personal,  the  queer 
healing  congregation  is,  in  the  end,  about  the  business  of  living,  and  loving,  well. 
Human  Rights  and  Justice 

For  healing  communities,  as  with  healing  individuals,  grief  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
spiritual  movement  outward  again,  in  care  and  support  of  others.  It  is  interesting  to  note  this 
movement  in  another  context,  in  that  of  the  African- American  churches. 


1  0^ 

I  am  indebted  to  Matthew  DePrizio  for  his  part  in  developing  this  liturgy. 
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In  their  study  of  historically  Black  churches,  Hart  Nelsen  and  Anne  Kusener  Nelsen 
identified  four  social  scientific  models  for  the  Black  church:  1)  the  "Assimilation  Model,"  in 
which  the  church  is  seen  as  a  barrier  to  (presumably  desirable)  assimilation  into  the  dominant 
culture;  2)  the  "Isolation  Model,"  which  portrays  the  church  as  the  result  of  forced  isolation  and, 
as  a  result,  primarily  lower  class  and  unconcerned  with  the  concrete  situations  of  people's  lives; 
3)  the  "Compensatory  Model,"  viewing  church  as  a  place  for  people  to  enjoy  the  power  and 
esteem  that  they  do  not  otherwise  experience;  and  4)  the  "Ethnic  Community-Prophetic"  model, 
which  understands  church  as  "a  base  for  building  a  sense  of  ethnic  identity  and  a  community  of 
interest  among  its  members."  This  church  and  its  clergy  act  as  "prophet  to  a  corrupt  white 
Christian  nation."104 

The  description  of  the  Ethnic  Community-Prophetic  model,  with  appropriate 
modifications,  also  corresponds  to  MCC's  self-image  during  much  of  the  past  forty  years. 
However,  local  congregations  can  also  follow  into  a  trap:  the  "Compensatory  Model,"  taken  to 
its  extreme,  can  describe  an  organization  whose  people  lord  it  over  one  another,  for  no  other 
reason  but  that  they  can.  We  can  reduce  the  probability  of  such  devolution  by  remembering  that 
activities  to  promote  justice  and  human  rights  are  not  just  part  of  a  Christian  mandate.  They  also 
constitute  part  of  the  corrective  outward  focus  that  steers  a  community  away  from  over- 
compensating. 

Often,  the  renewed  sense  of  freedom  in  coming  out  is  followed  by  a  desire  to  end  the 
oppression  of  queer  folk.  While  the  urge  to  struggle  for  justice  may  be  particularly  intense  at  this 


Hart  M.  Nelsen  and  Anne  Kusener  Nelsen,  Black  Church  in  the  Sixties  (Lexington: 
University  Press  of  Kentucky,  1975),  1 1-3.  Quoted  in  C.  Eric  Lincoln  and  Lawrence  H.  Mamiya, 
The  Black  Church  in  the  African-American  Experience  (Durham:  Duke  University  Press,  1990), 
10-1. 
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time,  it  is  anything  but  "a  stage"  that  passes.  As  Christians,  it  is  our  core  business.  Activism  for 
social  justice,  including  but  not  limited  to  affirming  the  human  rights  of  queer  people,  is  a  tacit 
part  of  every  MCC  pastor's  job  description.  The  most  exciting  and  daring  new  facet  of  MCC 
ministry  is  perhaps  its  travels105  to  new  countries,  in  places  where  being  identified  as  queer  can 
carry  mortal  danger  —  Eastern  Europe,  Southwestern  Asia,  Southeast  Asia,  and  the  Caribbean. 

Furthermore,  in  many  of  our  communities,  the  MCC  or  other  queer-affirming  church  is  a 
de  facto  community  center.  MCC  congregations,  especially  those  who  own  or  lease  their  own 
buildings,  can  make  them  available  to  other  queer  groups.  MCC  in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  for 
example,  hosts  events  of  the  Nebraska  AIDS  Project;106  for  many  years,  MCC  San  Francisco 
provided  space  for  the  local  HIV  community's  medicinal  marijuana  buyers'  club.  Although 
queer  networks  such  as  ONE,  Daughters  of  Bilitis,  and  the  Mattachine  Society  certainly  predated 
the  church,  MCC  Los  Angeles  was  the  first  queer  organization  in  the  United  States  to  purchase 

1  07 

property.      In  many  cities  without  a  large  and  visible  queer  community,  congregations  serve  a 
dual  function  as  community  centers  and  hubs  for  social  action;  in  fact,  the  church  may  be  the 
only  public  place  (aside  from  bars)  where  queer  folk  can  gather.  Ownership  of  property  means 
that  the  congregation  cannot  be  evicted  when  the  lessor  changes  its  policies  about  queer 
groups.108 


By  invitation. 

To  my  knowledge,  MCC  Omaha  is  still  the  only  queer-identified  organization  in  the 
state  of  Nebraska  that  owns  its  own  space.  It  certainly  is  the  first. 

Troy  D.  Perry  and  Thomas  L.  P.  Swicegood,  Don't  Be  Afraid  Anymore:  The  Story  of 
Reverend  Troy  Perry  and  the  Metropolitan  Community  Churches  (New  York:  St.  Martin's  Press, 
1990),  48,  71. 

1  Oft 

For  example,  in  early  August  2005,  shortly  before  Hurricane  Katrina,  the  local 
Catholic  Charities  evicted  MCC  of  Greater  New  Orleans  from  rented  space  within  their  Project 
Lazarus  HIV/ AIDS  hospice  center.  The  church  had  signed  a  12-month  lease  just  three  months 
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Lovers,  Parents,  Kids,  and  More 

Re-engaging  life  also  means  building  the  family  and  social  networks  that  we  can.  In 
recent  years,  perhaps  not  surprisingly  given  the  daily  encounter  with  death  that  marked  the  AIDS 
years,  increasing  numbers  of  lesbians  and  gay  men  have  been  forming  families  that  consist  of 
more  than  a  couple  —  bearing,  fathering,  or  adopting  children.  Additionally,  many  queer  people 
create  "blended"  families  that  consist  of  the  children,  grandchildren,  even  great-grandchildren, 
who  came  from  prior  relationships.  Our  re-engaging  of  life  must  also  include  offering  and,  if 
needed,  developing  resources  for  the  whole  gamut  of  family  life  —  caring  for  children  and 
grandchildren,  teaching  and  protecting  children  in  a  hostile  world,  caring  for  parents  and  for 
aging  spouses.  At  the  same  time,  we  need  to  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  nuclear  families  are 
not  the  only  types  of  family  relationships  that  deserve  care,  and  respect. 

MCC  has  begun  offering  resources  for  children  and  youth.  The  church  now  offers  a 
confirmation  class  curriculum  for  teenagers,  created  especially  for  MCC.  Several  congregations 
have  also  partnered  with  the  Gay,  Lesbian,  and  Straight  Education  Network  (GLSEN)  to  offer 
training  for  educators  on  how  to  make  schools  safe  environments  for  queer  children,  including 
the  children  of  same-sex  couples.  "Safe  schools"  programs  like  those  in  Massachusetts  can 
greatly  reduce  the  stigma  of  being  queer,  or  queer-friendly,  for  coming  generations. 

Our  churches  and  ministers  must  also  be  prepared  to  deal  with  domestic  violence  in  queer 
families.  In  the  past,  many  of  us  believed  that  domestic  abuse  was  impossible  in  same-sex 
relationships  because  of  the  absence  of  a  gendered  power  differential.  Unfortunately,  there  are 


earlier.  See  "Gay  Church  Gets  the  Boot  by  New  Orleans  Catholics,"  The  Advocate,  August  12, 
2005. 
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still  many  ways  in  which  one  partner  can  have  more  power  than  another  in  a  relationship.  Good 
pastoral  care  includes  the  ability  to  recognize  signs  of  abuse  and  to  refer  appropriately. 

Our  care  for,  and  respect  of,  queer  families  can  also  affirm  "blatant"  or  "outlaw" 
sexiness.  Some  churches  have  a  "Leather  Sunday"  where  congregants  are  welcomed  in  their 
leather  attire.  Others  have  small-group  programming  for  gender  queers;  still  others  welcome  sex 
workers  into  the  worship.  Increasingly,  we  are  talking  as  a  denomination  about  polyamory,  and 
asking  if  our  insistence  on  marriage  equality  privileges  dyadic  covenants,  at  the  expense  of  other 
kinds  of  family  and  love  relationships  between  consenting  adults. 

While  the  name  "polyamory"  may  be  new,  the  practice  is  not.  Just  as  there  have  always 
been  people  who  have  three-way  or  open  relationships,  particularly  in  queer  communities,  there 
have  always  been  congregations  and  ministers  who  will  honor  and  bless  non-dyadic  relationship 
covenants.  At  the  same  time,  in  MCC  General  Conferences  from  1999  to  2007,  proposals  to 
explicitly  allow  rites  of  union  for  two  or  more  people  have  been  hotly  debated  and  ultimately 
defeated.  For  many  church  members,  the  thought  of  blessing  a  union  between  three  people  is 
hard  to  take.  Precisely  because  of  the  importance  of  "the  couple"  in  the  U.S.  dominant  culture, 
political  activities  towards  marriage  equality  have  focused  only  on  recognizing  two  people  as 
family.  This  has  led  to  the  critique  of  marriage  advocates,  principally  on  two  grounds:  first,  that 
securing  queer  marriage  perpetuates  an  institution  that  is  already  oppressive,  and  second,  that 
rights  and  privileges  such  as  health  insurance  and  death  benefits  should  be  available  to  all 
people,  rather  than  being  linked  to  marriage.  Patrick  S.  Cheng  also  argues  for  ceremonies  of 


1     For  a  discussion  of  the  theological  issues,  see  Marvin  M  Ellison,  "Setting  the  Captives 
Free:  Same-Sex  Violence  and  the  Justice-Loving  Church,"  in  Body  and  Soul:  Rethinking 
Sexuality  as  Justice-Love,  ed.  Marvin  M  Ellison  and  Sylvia  Thorson- Smith  (Cleveland:  Pilgrim 
Press,  2003),  284-99. 
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blessing  of  any  family  arrangements  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  reduce  shame.  We  can 

expect  these  discussions  of  what  it  means  to  be  "family"  to  continue  within  the  queer 

communities. 

Eros  and  Sexiness  Revisited,  with  Care 

As  important  as  it  is  to  model  and  encourage  openness,  we  must  also  keep  in  mind  that 
not  everyone  wishes  to  be  open  about  her  or  his  sexual,  gendered  self.  A  reticence  that  could  be 
interpreted  as  shame  may  be,  rather,  a  desire  for  privacy.  Karen  Baker-Fletcher  writes  about  this 
need  for  privacy  in  her  essay  "The  Erotic  in  Black  Women's  Writings."  She  says  that  black 
Americans,  especially  women,  have  been  used  as  objects  of  desire,  against  their  will,  for  so  long 
that  they  may  find  it  healthier  not  to  discuss  their  sexualities  out  loud,  in  front  of  people  who  are 
outside  their  communities.  Baker-Fletcher  says,  "To  be  private  about  sexuality  is  a  freedom  for 
which  Black  women  are  still  fighting  at  great  cost."1  l  So  an  affirmative  approach  to  sexuality 
must  also  respect  the  choice  not  to  talk  about  sex,  and  to  recognize  the  complex  racial  and 
cultural  dynamics  involved  in  talking  about  sexuality. 

When  it  comes  to  preaching,  we  have  the  freedom  to  transgress  the  usual  Lectionary  texts 
to  use  the  Bible  as  a  resource  for  talking  about  sexual  matters.  The  most  outrageous  stories  of 
the  Bible  have  been  safely  sequestered  out  of  the  Common  Lectionary  -  for  example,  the  story  of 
how  the  trickster  Tamar  got  justice  from  her  father-in-law  Judah  by  posing  as  a  prostitute  (Gen. 
38).  For  too  long,  the  Tamar  story  has  been  ignored  in  church  life  —  except,  perhaps,  as  a  proof- 


A  good  summary  of  the  issues  is  found  in  Mary  E.  Hunt  and  others,  "Roundtable 
Discussion:  Same-Sex  Marriage,"  Journal  of  Feminist  Studies  in  Religion  20,  no.  2  (Fall  2004) 
(2004):  84-1 17.  Regarding  rites  of  blessing,  see  Patrick  S.  Cheng,  "Response,"  Ibid.,  106. 

Karen  Baker-Fletcher,  "The  Erotic  in  Contemporary  Black  Women's  Writings,"  in 
Loving  the  Body:  Black  Religious  Studies  and  the  Erotic,  ed.  Dwight  N.  Hopkins  and  Anthony  B. 
Pinn  (New  York:  Palgrave  Macmillan,  2004),  208. 
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text  against  masturbation  and  birth  control.  This  latter  interpretation  of  course  misses  the  point 
of  the  story  -  that  Judah  and  his  sons  refused  to  give  Tamar  her  economic  rights,  in  the  form  of 
male  children.  Tamar' s  story  is  a  very  matter-of-fact,  funny,  and  dramatic  account  of  a  divine 
comeuppance.  All  told,  a  preacher  could  probably  find  a  year's  worth  of  soap  opera-quality 
stories  in  the  Bible. 

For  some  of  our  congregants,  however,  such  sexual  frankness  can  be  overwhelming.  If 
we  are  to  be  open  about  sexuality,  we  need  a  church  environment  that  adds  another  dimension  of 
safety  to  the  love,  appreciation,  and  trust  discussed  previously.  In  her  Sensuous  Spirituality, 
Virginia  Ramey  Mollenkott  suggests  qualities  of  a  congregation  that  make  it  a  "functional 
family."  Relying  on  insights  from  John  Bradshaw  and  from  the  Matthean  Beatitudes,  she 
suggests  that  they  include  a  willingness  to  sit  with  emotional  discomfort,  to  respect  the 
sacredness  of  other's  stories,  a  commitment  to  facilitate  peacemaking,  and  a  willingness  to  feel 
"dislocated  for  God's  sake."112 

In  such  a  congregation,  we  respect  each  other's  stories  by  affirming  that  God  is  present  in 
them.  In  our  group  discussions,  may  need  to  take  time  to  encourage  participants  to  trust  their 
own  experience  as  a  source  of  revelation,  and  to  make  a  commitment  to  receive  others' 
experience  as  a  gift.  Even  this  concept  -  "what  is  true  for  you  may  not  be  true  for  me"  -  may 
need  some  theological  preparation,  for  the  sake  of  those  of  us  who  are  used  to  seeing  only  one 
right  and  Godly  answer  to  moral  questions. 


112         •       •     • 

Virginia  R.  Mollenkott,  Sensuous  Spirituality:  Out  from  Fundamentalism  (New  York: 
Crossroad,  1992),  125-8. 
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Recovering  Love:  A  Liturgy 

The  response  to  social  injustice  must  be  a  social  act  -  whether  in  the  context  of  small 
communities  of  resistance,  or  in  more  public  settings  such  as  the  church  worship  service.  By  way 
of  conclusion,  I  offer  one  possibility  here,  a  ritual/liturgy  for  recovering  love. 

I  designed  this  ritual  for  a  seminary  class,  one  in  which  a  circle  of  trust  had  been 

established  that  made  it  possible  to  explore  sensitive  topics.  My  intention  was  to  facilitate  an 

experience  that  would  both  acknowledge  grief,  and  celebrate  joy  —  one  in  which  we  could,  with 

safety,  acknowledge  any  emotions  of  grief  or  pain  that  had  surfaced  during  the  class,  and  with  a 

concrete  gesture,  let  go  of  them.  We  began  with  grief,  in  order  to  release  it  and  move  through  it 

into  compassion  -  taking  salt  and  putting  it  into  a  chalice  of  water,  evocative  of  the  salt  water  of 

tears  in  the  Passover  Seder.  Then,  in  order  to  concretize  an  intention  to  open  our  hearts  outward 

and  love  again,  we  washed  and  dried  each  other's  hands  in  warm,  rose-scented  water  -  bringing 

to  mind  the  Christian  story  of  the  Johannine  Jesus  washing  his  disciples'  feet,  an  act  of  personal 

care  intended  as  an  example.  The  Gospel  story  is  a  story  of  leave-taking,  but  more  importantly, 

of  commissioning.  So  our  act  of  commissioning  ended  with  the  affirmation  in  the  words  of  a 

song  by  Libby  Roderick  entitled,  "How  Could  Anyone": 

How  could  anyone  ever  tell  you 
You  were  anything  less  than  beautiful 
How  could  anyone  ever  tell  you 
You  were  less  than  whole? 
How  could  anyone  fail  to  notice 
That  your  loving  is  a  miracle? 
How  deeply  you  're  connected 
To  my  soul. 


1  1  % 

Libby  Roderick,  How  Could  Anyone  (Libby  Roderick  Music),  Song.  Reprinted  by 
permission  of  the  publisher  with  this  acknowledgment: 

HOW  COULD  ANYONE.  Words  and  music  by  Libby  Roderick, 
(c)  1988  Libby  Roderick  Music  All  rights  reserved. 
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Summary 

This  chapter  has  described  some  means  by  which  queer  congregations  can  foster  a 
climate  that  offers  safety  for  processes  of  healing  and  spiritual  growth.  I  have  also  described  the 
ways  in  which  MCC  congregations  help  members  to  do  the  mental  re-scripting  and  shifting  that 
is  required  to  come  out  from  anti-queer  religion.  Following  the  re-scripting,  I  have  suggested 
some  worship  resources  that  can  help  facilitate  the  remembrance  and  mourning  that  are  needed  if 
we  are  to  come  out  of  shame.  Finally,  I  have  sketched  ways  in  which  MCC  communities  can, 
and  already  do,  help  their  congregants  to  re-engage  life  with  joy,  love,  and  pride. 

While  I  have  discussed  these  four  phases  of  recovery  from  homophobia  as  separate 
stages,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  are  not  separate  after  all.  Each  phase  of  growth 
contributes  to  the  others  in  a  process  that  is  more  spiral  than  linear,  and  that  is  never  done  once 
and  for  all.  In  this  way,  the  journey  of  a  healing  queer  congregation  models  every  other  journey 
of  spiritual  development.  The  way  is  not  always  clear;  we  often  revisit  places  on  the  way;  but 
with  trust  in  the  Holy  One,  we  hope  to  ultimately  arrive  at  a  place  of  love,  joy,  and  perfect  peace. 


From  the  recordings  "How  Could  Anyone"  and  "If  You  See  a  Dream". 
Turtle  Island  Records  www.libbyroderick.com 
libbyroderick@gmail.com  907/278-68 1 7 
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EPILOGUE 

When  I  began  this  project  I  had  many  baffling  questions,  and  few  answers,  about  queer 
congregations  and  their  prospects  for  health  and  growth.  Since  I  began  writing,  I  have  become 
convinced  of  two  things.  First  of  all,  I  am  convinced  that  my  original  instinct  was  correct:  in 
MCC,  we  can  not  simply  rely  on  the  congregational  growth  models  of  heteronormative  Christian 
churches,  because  we  cannot  share  the  assumptions  these  models  make  about  the  people  whom  a 
church  might  reach,  serve,  include,  and  disciple.  I  have  also,  however,  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  no  single  intervention  that  can  "revitalize"  a  church.  Any  such  claim  to  a  formula  for 
growth  is  more  hubris  than  truth.  We  love,  we  follow  the  Holy  One,  we  do  our  best,  but  it  is  She 
who  gives  the  growth.  I  hope  that  what  I  offer  here  is  helpful  information,  something  that  may 
make  us  more  skillful  as  ministers. 

Occasionally,  I  wondered  if  there  was  a  need  for  this  work.  After  all,  it's  said  that  queer 
youth  are  now  coming  out  proud  and  strong.  At  these  times,  I  reminded  myself  that  the  work  of 
healing  is  still  needed  because  homophobic  wounding  is  still  going  on  strong.  I  remember  the 
young  man  from  my  hometown  who  was  said  to  have  been  kind  and  "sensitive".  He  attended  the 
same  church  where  I  heard  the  echoes  of  Pope  Benedict  XVI's  words,  "objectively  disordered." 
He  lived,  and  took  his  own  life,  almost  literally  in  my  own  (former)  back  yard,  in  a  basement 
three  houses  away.  I  weep  for  the  loss  of  his  beautiful  young  life,  I  rage  in  my  soul  against  his 
church's  unthinking  cruelty,  I  remember  his  mother's  agony — carefully  hidden,  but  present, 
during  our  conversation  over  the  back  fence — and  I  remember  why  I  have  been  called  to  MCC 
ministry.  I  remember  how  critically  important  it  is  that  our  churches  be  out,  proud,  thriving 
places  of  spiritual  healing. 
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I  do  not  intend  this  thesis  to  be  the  last  word  on  shame  and  health  in  queer  congregations. 
I  simply  offer  my  reflections  as  one  pastor's  hunch  about  some  possible  growing  edges  of  our 
congregations.  I  also  offer  them  as  a  demonstration  that  justice,  healing,  and  congregational 
growth  cannot  be  considered  as  separate  topics  in  the  ministry  of  queer  people.  I  hope  that  they 
will  merely  be  the  first  words  in  a  long-overdue  conversation.  Above  all,  I  hope  that  these  pages 
will  enhance  the  preparation  of  our  congregations  and  leaders,  and  that  of  all  others  who  would 
be  a  healing  community  after  the  example  of  Jesus,  the  Christ,  the  bringer  of  Holy  Wisdom  and 
Word. 
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A  QUEERED  EUCHARIST 

This  description  of  a  queered  Communion  service  is  based  on  a  service  that  I  created,  and 
facilitated  with  a  group  of  six  women  who  were  associated  with  the  Episcopal  Divinity  School 
(EDS).  The  group  sharing,  or  "healing  circle"  if  you  will,  would  be  appropriate  for  a  group  no 
larger  than  twenty  or  so. 

Descriptions  of  the  setting  and  general  "flow"  for  the  communion  service  are  provided 
here,  followed  by  a  script. 
The  Setting 

Participants  would  ideally  be  seated  around  a  central  table.  It  would  be  appropriate  for 
the  table  to  contain  the  necessary  ritual  items: 

-  a  wooden  board  holding  a  small  loaf  of  bread 

-  a  stemmed  cup  or  cups  containing  wine  or  fruit  juice 

-  a  small  vase  of  seasonal  flowers 

-  (optional)  a  small  stick  of  incense  in  a  holder,  to  add  fragrance 

-  two  candlesticks  holding  tapers 

-  a  framed  icon  depicting  Mary  Magdalene  and  also,  perhaps,  a  picture  of  former 
or  deceased  community  members. 

Note  that  neither  a  Bible,  nor  a  cross  or  crucifix,  is  in  the  above  list.  This  is  deliberate, 
particularly  the  absence  of  a  Bible. 
The  Flow 

Open  by  inviting  participants  to  fully  center  themselves,  perhaps  listening  to  music  to  set 
the  mood. 
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Next,  explain  the  premise  of  the  communion  service:  that  we  will  use  our  life  experience 
as  the  text  for  meditation  and  revelation,  and  that  we  will  share  communion  to  re-member  not 
just  Jesus,  but  the  whole  community  that  comprised  the  Jesus  movement. 

Use  "Quaker  questions"  or  another  method  to  invite  others  to  give  voice  to  their  life 
experience,  ending  by  asking  about  two  things:  a  time  when  we  had  to  challenge  the  beliefs  we 
inherited,  and  a  way  in  which  we  may  have  been  complicit  with  our  own  or  another's  oppression. 
As  a  transition  to  the  next  and  last  question,  you  may  wish  to  use  a  song  that  encourages  the 
listeners  to  trust  their  own  experience.  Then  ask  a  last  question:  what  is  your  hope? 

The  discussion  is  followed  by  some  music  as  a  bridge  to  the  next  part  of  the  service. 

Referring  to  the  icon  of  Mary  Magdalene,  invite  the  group  to  imagine  her  as  a  gender- 
variant  woman — not  necessarily  lesbian,  but  sexually  suspect  because  she  was  apparently 
independent  of  a  man.  Remind  the  participants  that  in  ancient  times,  as  now,  those  who  deviate 
are  often  stigmatized,  their  sexuality  in  particular  being  demeaned.  Then  invite  them  to  imagine 
the  community  of  the  Jesus  movement,  gathered  to  remember  not  only  the  crucified  One,  but  all 
the  others  who  sought  the  reign  of  God. 

While  breaking  the  loaf  of  bread,  invite  those  present  to  remember  the  queer  people  who 
have  been  our  teachers.  Invite  them  to  name  those  people,  as  they  took  bread  and  drank  wine  or 
sparkling  cider;  model  that  naming.  Share  the  bread  and  the  cup  around  the  group. 

Take  a  brief  period  to  pray  for  each  other's  joys  and  concerns,  and  close  with  a  song  and 
a  gesture  of  peace.  Adjourn  for  a  meal,  bread  and  cheese,  or  dessert,  if  appropriate. 
The  Script:  A  Eucharist  to  Re-Member  Jesus,  the  Magdalene,  and  Others... 

Note:  this  script  is  intended  for  the  facilitator(s)  only.  Everything  else  that  needs  to  be 
said  is  unscripted,  and  by  grace  of  God/dess  will  be  said  exactly  when  it  is  supposed  to  be. 
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Getting  There 

Name  anything  that  is  keeping  you  from  being  fully  present. ..{around the  circle)...  Then, 
let  us  center  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  the  Holy. 

Music  suggestion:  "Invocation"  by  Cris  Williamson 

Introduction 

"Queer."  As  an  adjective:  strange,  odd.  As  a  noun:  a  person  whose  gender  or  gender 
expression  is  at  odds  with  the  majority  culture.  As  a  verb:  to  spoil  or  ruin,  or  to  offset  from  the 
rectangular. 

Today,  I  invite  you  to  join  with  me  in  queering  the  Eucharist:  to  explore  it  from  some 
unusual  angles;  to  affirm  persons  whose  gender  or  gender  expression  is  at  odds  with  socially 
respectable  norms.  I  will  invite  us  to  consider  the  figure  of  Mary  Magdalene  as  our  foremother  in 
faith.  I  will  also  invite  us  to  experience  this  ancient  gathering  around  bread  and  wine  with  a 
notion  that  may  be  new  to  us:  to  imagine  it  as  the  re-membrance,  not  just  of  Jesus,  but  of  an 
entire  community. 

I  invite  us  to  begin  by  making  some  time  to  share  our  wisdom  about  the  state  of  being 
queer:  in  other  words,  strange,  or  odd.  I  will  ask  a  series  of  questions,  and  I  invite  us  to  go 
around  the  circle,  letting  each  one  answer  the  question.  It  is  all  right  to  say  "Pass"  instead  of 
answering. 

Quaker  questions 

What  street  did  you  live  on  when  you  were  three  years  old?  (wait for  responses...) 
What  was  the  first  thing  you  experienced  about  yourself,  or  about  someone  close  to  you, 
that  made  you  "different?"  (response...) 
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When  was  the  first  time  you  encountered  a  teaching,  in  church  or  in  school  or  at  work, 
that  you  took  exception  to?  (response...) 

Before  the  next  question,  hear  the  story  of  the  Magdalene. 

Mary  Magdalene  is,  in  fact,  a  powerful  presence  in  the  Gospel  story.  She  is  the  only 
person  named  by  all  four  Gospels  as  a  witness  to  the  Resurrection.  And  in  the  Gospel  of  John, 
she  is  one  of  the  disciples  with  whom  Jesus  has  conversations  about  matters  of  the  spirit  and  the 
reign  of  God.  It  is  notable  in  John's  Gospel  that  Jesus  teaches  women  as  well  as  men.  He  not 
only  talks  to  Nicodemus,  and  Thomas,  and  Peter,  and  Nathanael,  but  also  with  Mary  Magdalene, 
and  Martha  of  Bethany,  and  the  Samaritan  well-woman.  John  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  a  faith 
community  where  gender  is  not  a  barrier  to  understanding,  and  teaching,  the  things  of  God! 

John's  Gospel  depicts  Magdalene  as  a  disciple.  Tradition  often  portrays  her  as  a 
prostitute — a  "fallen  woman"  or  "soiled  dove"  who  opens  her  heart  of  gold  to  Jesus.  But  this 
identification  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  Bible!  It  is  not  Biblical  to  say  that  Mary  Magdalene 
was  a  prostitute.  So  where  did  that  idea  come  from? 

Dan  Brown's  book  The  Da  Vinci  Code  suggests  that  this  picture  of  Magdalene  was  part 
of  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  church  authorities  to  cover  up  an  uncomfortable  truth.  I  think  that 
the  truth  is  probably  more  subtle  than  The  Da  Vinci  Code  suggests.  I  suggest  to  you,  today,  that 
the  church's  official  memory  of  Magdalene  has  something  to  do  with  the  way  in  which  we 
human  beings  deal  with  those  who  are  out  of  the  ordinary. . .  in  ways  that  make  us 
uncomfortable.  And  in  this  sense,  we  have  something  in  common  with  Mary  of  Magdala. 

Now,  as  in  ancient  times,  a  common  method  for  disempowering  someone  is  to  insinuate 
that  she  or  he  has  an  "improper"  sex  life.  And  I  wonder  if  this  isn't  how  Mary  of  Magdala 
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became  identified  as  a  prostitute.  For  surely,  by  the  time  the  Church  became  identified  with  the 
State,  the  notion  of  women  as  leaders  made  the  new  leaders  of  the  church  uncomfortable. 

So,  the  fourth  question  is  this: 

How  have  you  participated  in  stigmatizing  someone  else,  or  yourself,  as  different  and 
therefore  unacceptable?  (response...) 

The  fifth  question:  what  is  your  hope?  (response...) 

A  Transition 

Marsha  Stevens  speaks  of  hearing  a  sermon  on  the  incident  in  Genesis  where  Jacob  is 
driven  away  from  a  stranger's  well.  Drawing  the  connection  with  churches  that  exclude  us,  the 
preacher  reminded  her  audience:  Other  people  may  have  built  and  claimed  the  wells.  But  they 
don't  own  the  water.  Marsha  turned  that  sermon  into  a  song.  Let's  listen. 

Suggested  Music:  "Dig  Your  Own  Well,"  by  Marsha  Stevens. 

Invitation  to  the  Supper 

Theologian  Mary  Rose  D'Angelo  speaks  of  Christianity  having  risen,  not  just  from  Jesus 
and  the  Twelve,  but  also  from  an  entire  community  that  was  zealous  for  living  into  God's 
imperial  rule,  for  living  into  God-space.114  So,  today,  as  we  keep  alive  the  tradition  that  they 
handed  down  to  us,  I  invite  you  to  imagine  how  they  gathered.  Maybe  they  deliberately  shared 
bread  and  wine,  to  remind  themselves  of  Jesus,  who  was  martyred — blood  separated  from  the 
body.  Or  maybe  they  simply  gathered  to  eat  and  recall,  not  only  Jesus,  but  also  others  who  had 
given  up  their  lives:  Paul  and  Silas  and  Barnabas,  and  in  time,  the  Beloved  Disciple,  but  also 


D'Angelo,  "Re-Membering  Jesus:  Women,  Prophecy,  and  Resistance  in  the  Memory 
of  the  Early  Churches,"  199-218. 
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Dorcas  and  Lydia;  Prisca  and  Aquila,  and  also  Peter  and  Cornelius;  Thomas  and  James  and  John 
and  the  rest  of  the  twelve,  but  also  Mary  Magdalene  and  Mary  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses, 
Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  Joanna,  Lazarus  and  Mary  and  Martha  of  Bethany.  For  those  of  us 
who  are  organizers  all  know:  A  movement  may  come  to  be  identified  with  its  front-person  (so 
commonly,  a  front  man),  but  the  movement  becomes  reality  because  of  the  sweat  and  tears  and 
commitment  of  many,  many  other  people,  who  often  go  unnamed. 

So  let  us  come  forward,  partake,  and  recommit  ourselves.  As  we  do  so,  let  us  name  with 
gratitude  those  who  have  taught  us. . .  particularly  the  queer  ones.  For  example,  I  remember  my 
first  MCC  mentor,  Joseph  Totten-Reid.  He,  for  his  part,  was  grateful  for  the  people  who  had 
inspired  him,  including  Bishop  Desmond  Tutu  and  Father  Daniel  Berrigan.  And  so  I  am  honored 
and  proud  to  say:  "I,  Joan,  student  of  Joseph,  student  of  Desmond  and  of  Daniel,  continue  the 
story." 

(Pass  the  bread  among  the  group,  then  the  cup,  taking  care  that  an  alternative  is  easily 
available  to  anyone  who  doesn  't  wish  to  drink  wine.) 

Prayer 

As  we  give  thanks,  let  us  also  name  those  people,  things  or  situations  over  which  we  have 
joy,  or  have  concern. 

Closing 

Music  Suggestion:  "Step  by  Step  the  Longest  March,"  sung  together. 

This  circle  is  now  open,  but  our  connections  are  not  broken.  As  we  return  to  our  everyday 
world,  let  us  remember  whose  we  are,  and  let  us  continue  to  live  into  the  kin-dom  of  God. 
Amen. 
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A  QUEERED  CALENDAR  OF  MARTYRS,  SAINTS,  AND  REMEMBRANCES115 

These  events  are  offered  as  possibilities  for  reflection  on  anti-queer  violence,  and  as  a 
supplement  to  local  Pride  commemorations.  Sadly,  this  list  is  by  no  means  exhaustive. 

January  6:  Gregory  Barnes,  d.  Minneapolis,  MN,  1997,  hate  violence 

January  7:  Nakia  Ladelle  Baker,  Murfreesboro  (greater  Nashville),  TN,  2007,  hate  violence, 

Cause  of  Death:  Blunt  force  trauma  to  the  head1 16 
January  22:  Roe  v.  Wade  decision,  Washington,  D.C.,  1973. 
January  27:  Arson  at  MCC  Los  Angeles,  1973. 
January  31:  Keittirat  Longnawa,  Rassada,  Thailand,  2007,  hate  violence.  Cause  of  Death:  Beaten 

by  9  youths  who  then  slit  her  throat117 


February  12:  National  Freedom  to  Marry  Day 

February  16:  Tiffany  Berry,  Memphis,  TN,  2006,  a  pre-op  transwoman,  age  21,  shot  and 

1  1  8 

murdered  for  no  other  apparent  reason 
February  19:  Billy  Jack  Gaither,  d.  Sylacauga,  AL,  1999,  hate  violence 


Much  of  the  data  unless  otherwise  noted  is  from  Carolyn  Dean,  Hate  Crimes/Suffering 
&  Spectacle  [Web  site]  (August  17,  2006,  accessed  January  21  2008);  available  from 
http://www.performative.com/hosts/hateCrimes/. 

116  MCC  Transgender  Ministries,  7_m_MCC(2007,  accessed  November  12,  2007); 
available  from  http://www.myspace.com/T_in_MCC. 

117  Ibid. 

us  "TTpC  Condemns  Murder  of  Nakia  Ladelle  Baker  in  Nashville,"  Out  and  About 
Newspaper,  January  11,  2007. 
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March  5:  Moira  Donaire,  Vina  del  Mar,  Chile,  2007  A  transwoman,  stabbed  5  times  by  a  street 

vendor 
March  16:  Michelle  Carrasco  "Chela,"  Santiago,  Chile,  2007,  a  transwoman.  She  was  found  in  a 

pit  with  her  face  completely  disfigured. 
March  16:  Ruby  Rodriguez,  San  Francisco,  California,  2007,  a  transwoman.  She  had  been 

1  70 

strangled  and  was  found  naked  in  the  street. 
March  23:  Erica  Keel,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  2007,  a  transwoman.  A  car  repeatedly  struck 
her.121 


April  2:  Bret  T.  Turner,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  2007,  a  transman.  Cause  of  Death:  Multiple  stab 

wounds.12' 
Mid-April:  Day  of  Silence®  sponsored  by  GLSEN®,  the  Gay,  Lesbian,  and  Straight  Education 

Network. 
April  30:  Bombing  of  the  Admiral  Duncan  pub,  London,  UK,  1999 


May  13:  Rebecca  Wight,  d.  on  the  Appalachian  Trail  near  Shippensburg,  PA  and  Claudia 

Brenner  wounded,  1988,  hate  violence. 
May  17:  Equal  Marriage  in  Massachusetts  became  effective,  2004 
May  24  (approx.):  Lollie  Winans  and  Julianne  Williams,  d.  Shenandoah  National  Forest,  VA, 

1996,  presumed  hate  violence. 


MCC  Transgender  Ministries,  (accessed). 
120  Thid 


1  Ibid. 

121  Ibid. 

122  Ibid. 
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May  30:  Joan  of  Arc,  burned  at  the  stake  as  a  witch,  Rouen,  France,  1431 


June  24:  32  people  d.,  fire  in  the  Upstairs  Lounge,  New  Orleans,  LA,  1973,  hate  violence. 

June  22:  Judy  Garland,  d.  London,  1969 

June  26:  Lawrence  v.  Texas  decision,  Washington,  D.C.,  2003 

June  28:  Stonewall  Inn  riots,  New  York  City,  1969 


July  4:  Paul  Broussard,  d.  Houston,  TX,  1991,  hate  violence 

July  6:  PFC  Barry  Winchell,  d.  Fort  Campbell  KY,  1999,  hate  violence 

July  7:  Unidentified  Male  Clad  in  Female  Attire,  Kingston,  Jamaica,  2007  Cause  of  Death: 

Gunshot  wounds  to  the  chest  and  lower  back. 
July  7:  Charlie  Howard,  d.  Bangor,  ME,  1984,  hate  violence 
July  20:  Victoria  Arellano,  San  Pedro,  California,  2007,  a  transwoman.  Cause  of  Death:  Denied 

necessary  medications  to  treat  HIV-related  side  effects.124 
July  20:  Julio  Rivera,  d.  Jackson  Heights,  NY,  1990,  hate  violence 
July  29:  Oscar  Mosqueda,  Daytona  Beach,  Florida,  2007,  a  transman.  Shot  to  death.12" 


August  1 :  Catherine  Houchins  and  members  of  MCC  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  survived  hate  violence 

at  the  doors  of  the  church,  Roanoke,  VA,  200 1 
August  30:  Maribelle  Reyes,  Houston,  Texas,  2007,  died  from  AIDS;  Reyes  was  turned  away 

from  several  treatment  centers  due  to  her  transgender  status 


123  Ibid. 

124  Ibid. 

125  Ibid. 
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September  1 1 :  Fr.  Mychal  Judge,  d.  responding  to  terrorist  attack,  New  York  City,  2001 
September  11:  Mark  Bingham,  d.  interrupting  terrorist  attack,  Shanksburg,  PA,  2001 
September  22:  Danny  Overstreet,  d.  Roanoke,  VA,  2000,  hate  violence 


October  4:  Gwen  Araujo,  d.  Newark,  CA,  2002,  hate  violence 

October  6:  First  Metropolitan  Community  Church  worship,  Los  Angeles,  1968. 

October  1 1 :  National  Coming-Out  Day 

October  12:  Matthew  Shepard,  d.  Fort  Collins,  CO,  1998,  hate  violence 

October  3 1 :  Halloween 


November  18:  Goodridge  v.  Department  of  Public  Health  decision,  Boston,  MA,  2003 
November  20:  Chanelle  Pickett,  d.  Boston,  1995.  Chanelle  was  strangled.  Her  assailant,  William 

Palmer,  was  acquitted  of  murder  and  found  guilty  of  assault. 
November  27:  Harvey  Milk  and  George  Moscone,  d.  San  Francisco,  CA,1978 
November  28:  (or  thereabouts)  Transgender  Day  of  Remembrance,  remembering  Rita  Hester 

(below) 
November  28:  Rita  Hester,  d.  Boston,  1998,  unsolved. 


December  4:  Michelle  Abdill  and  Roxanne  Ellis,  1995 


126  Ibid. 
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December  6:  Montreal  Massacre,  murder  of  14  female  engineering  students,  Ecole 

1  77 

Polytechnique,  Montreal,  QC,  Canada,  1989     ;  hate  violence 
December  3 1 :  Brandon  Teena,  with  hosts  Lisa  Lambert  and  Philip  DeVine,  d.  Falls  City,  NE, 
1993,  hate  violence 


127  "Montreal  Massacre,"  CBC  (Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation) 
http://archives.cbc.ca/IDD- 1  -70-398/disasters_tragedies/montreal_massacre/  (accessed  August 
17,2006). 
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A  FUNERAL  FOR  SHAME 

Chapter  Five  describes  a  ritual  of  remembrance  and  mourning  in  the  form  of  a  "funeral" 

for  shame.  I  offer  here  a  selection  of  prayers  and  songs  for  the  surrounding  worship  service,  an 

outline  of  my  sermon  text,  and  a  script  for  the  embodied  prayer  of  releasing  shame.  If  this  prayer 

seems  to  be  humorous,  and  if  that  would  be  acceptable  to  your  congregation,  all  the  better. 

Suggested  Songs 

Once  We  Were  Not  a  People  (Sopko) 

Our  God  Is  Like  an  Eagle  (Bernier) 

We  Shall  Not  Be  Moved  (African  American  Traditional) 

We  Will  Rise  Again  (Haas) 

Suggested  Prayers  and  Readings 

Opening  Words/Call  to  Worship  (Justin  Tanis) 

One:  As  streams  come  together  to  form  a  single  river, 

you,  O  God,  bring  us  together  to  be  one  people. 
Many:  We  are  all  human,  one  people,  made  in  your  image. 
One:  As  many  trees  draw  life-sustaining  water  from  a  single  river, 

you,  Holy  One,  are  the  source  for  many  people,  each  one  unique. 
Many:  We  are  all  different,  many  people,  made  in  your  image. 
One:  We  are  bisexual,  lesbian,  gay  and  straight, 
Many:  Made  in  your  image. 
One:  We  are  transgendered,  female  and  male, 
Many:  Made  in  your  image. 
All:  One  people  and  many  people,  made  in  God's  image. 

God  of  differences,  God  of  unity,  be  with  us  as  we  worship  you. 
Suggested  Readings 

Audre  Lorde,  "A  Litany  for  Survival"128 

Ezekiel  37:1-14 

John  15:26-27,  16:12-13 


1  JR 

Audre  Lorde,  "A  Litany  for  Survival,"  in  The  Black  Unicorn:  Poems,  ed.  Audre  Lorde 
(New  York:  Norton,  1978),  31-2. 
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Sermon  Response:  Part  or  all  of  "A  Litany  of  Pain  and  Hope  "  (Michael  Piazza  et.  al.) 

Closing  Acclamation  (Joan  M.  Saniuk,  from  Ezekiel  2>1) 

One:     God  says  to  those  who  had  been  dead:  I  will  put  my  spirit  in  you, 

and  you  shall  live! 
Many:  We  are  not  afraid,  and  we  say  with  pride:  God  is  with  us! 


Sermon:  No  More  Enslaved 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  sermon  I  preached  on  June  11,  2000: 
We  hear  three  stories  in  our  readings  today — stories  from  different  circumstances,  but 
maybe  not  so  different  after  all. 

Audre  Lorde  could  be  described  as  a  lesbian;  as  a  Black  lesbian;  as  a  poor 
lesbian  and  mother,  coming  into  womanhood  in  the  1950  's,  when  being  out  was  a  luxury.  She 
was  aware  that  in  this  world  she  was  not  elite.  She  was  not  even  "on  the  radar  screen  "  of  the 
powerful,  as  a  person  whose  survival  mattered. 

Ezekiel  brought  a  word  to  a  nation  that  had  been  devastated  by  invaders  from 
another  country:  You  will  be  restored.  He  had  been  given  a  vision  that  the  nation  would  be 
restored  to  life,  even  though  it  seemed  as  impossible  as  raising  up  living  people  from  bones. 

John  carries  the  message  of  Jesus  to  his  disciples,  to  those  who  loved  him,  to  not 
give  up  hope  after  he  died  and  after  he  was  gone.  He  promised  them  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
companion,  comforter,  lawyer,  and  guide. 


129  Michael  S.  Piazza,  Carol  A.  West,  and  Paul  A.  Tucker,  "A  Celebration  of  Lesbian  and 
Gay  Pride,"  in  Equal  Rites:  Lesbian  and  Gay  Worship,  Ceremonies,  and  Celebrations,  ed. 
Kittredge  Cherry  and  Zalmon  O.  Sherwood  (Louisville,  KY:  Westminster/ John  Knox  Press, 
1995),  129-32.  ' 
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All  these  writings  are  powerful  messages  from,  and  to,  peoples  who  have  experienced 
discrimination,  oppression,  and  violence.  They  proclaim:  The  Spirit  of  God  restores  even  dead, 
dry  bones.  The  Spirit  of  God's  love  restores  us  to  life. 

We  have  been  blessed,  here  in  Boston  and  New  England,  and  yet...  even  at  the  best...  little 
acts  of  discrimination  are  constantly  coming  our  way... (name  some  current  events)...  We  need 
Pride  so  that  the  little  grindings  don 't  sneak  up  on  us  and  wear  us  down. 

Harvard  professor  Gordon  Allport's  landmark  study,  The  Nature  of  Prejudice,  examines 
both  the  causes  and  the  effects  of  discrimination.  He  suggests  that  there  are  two  responses  to 
responses  to  the  experience  of  discrimination: 

...to  dedicate  oneself  to  the  justice/freedom  of  others  (as  well  as  one's  own) 
. . .  or,  to  perpetuate  violence — 
by  internalizing  it 

by  letting  it  "flow  downhill"  to  others 
by  taking  it  out  on  each  other. 
We  need  Pride  celebrations  to  make  us  conscious,  to  turn  ourselves  around  from 
accepting  and  internalizing  oppression,  to  break  the  chain  of  self-perpetuating  violence. 

We  break  the  chain:  by  acknowledging  the  pain  we  have  experienced.  Not  to 
dwell  on  it,  but  because  we  cannot  "get  over  it"  without  going  through  it. 

We  break  the  chain:  by  deciding  not  to  yield  to  discouragement  or  hide  behind 
bitterness  or  backbiting. 

We  break  the  chain:  by  committing  ourselves  to  build  up  justice  and  love. 
We  stop  playing  the  game  of  point/counterpoint  discourse,  as  if  our  lives  were  an 
appropriate  subject  for  debate. 
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We  stop  playing  games  of  threat/ counterthr  eat,  and  learn  to  simply,  nonviolently, 
patiently,  relentlessly,  claim  our  rights. 

We  stop  playing  the  game  of  Queer  vs.  Christian,  and  claim  our  heritage  as 
spiritual  people,  including  women  and  men,  in  the  Christian  tradition. 

We  remember  that  we  are  citizens,  not  strangers,  in  this  universe — and  dedicate 
ourselves  to  respecting  and  defending  the  rights  of  all. 

We  are  able  to  do  all  these  things  because  the  Spirit  of  God's  love  restores  us  to  life,  (add 
a  closing  anecdote) 


Prayer  to  Bury  Shame 

One:  Today,  God  calls  us  out  of  pain  and  victimization,  and  into  love  and  courage.  In 
order  to  answer  God's  call  to  turn  towards  Pride — appropriate  pride,  the  confidence  that  God  has 
made  us  and  has  called  us  good — we  must  turn  away  from  feelings  of  worthlessness  and  shame. 

At  this  time  in  our  worship,  I  invite  you  into  an  embodied  prayer  of  releasing  shame.  I 
invite  you  to  imagine  that  we  are  now  at  a  funeral — a  funeral  for  Shame.  Imagine  that  this  center 
aisle  is  the  grave  of  Shame.  In  your  hands,  you  have  a  white  carnation.  In  a  few  minutes,  you 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  cast  that  carnation  onto  the  grave,  and  give  voice  to  any  parting 
remarks  that  you  wish. 

Let  us  pray. 

Dearly  Beloved:  we  are  gathered  here  today  to  bid  farewell  to  Shame. 

Some  of  you,  I  am  sure,  were  not  well  acquainted  with  Shame.  Others  of  you,  I  suspect, 
were  very,  very  well  acquainted  with  Shame.  Some  of  you  haven't  been  close  to  Shame  for  many 
years  now;  others  of  you  knew  Shame  as  your  close  companion;  and  still  others  of  you  perhaps, 
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if  truth  be  told,  were  not  all  that  fond  of  Shame.  Perhaps  Shame  bothered  you,  and  you  couldn't 
ever  seem  to  get  away  from  Shame.  Whatever  your  relationship  with  Shame  may  have  been, 
however,  it  is  now  time  to  say  Good-Bye. 

All  things  must  pass,  and  so  it  is  with  Shame. 

Let  us  now  say  our  farewells.  (Go  first,  and  model  a  response,  e.g.  fling  the  carnation 
onto  the  center  aisle  and  shout,  "Hey,  Shame:  Good  Riddance!") 

(When  there  has  been  a  space  of  a  minute  or  two  after  the  last  response,  or  when  all  in 
the  group  have  said  their  goodbyes:) 

Gracious  and  loving  God,  for  some  reason  known  to  you  alone,  Shame  has  been  a  part  of 
our  lives,  lo,  these  many  years.  We  now  commit  Shame  into  your  forgiving  hands.  We  ask  that 
you  give  us  the  grace  to  leave  this  place,  and  return  to  our  lives,  free  from  Shame  and  ready  to 
continue  our  lives  without  Shame.  We  thank  you  in  advance  for  this  blessing,  for  we  ask  it  in  the 
precious  name  of  Jesus  and  in  all  your  many  names...  Amen 
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